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Religious Communications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


The grounds of Modern Catholicism 
examined. 


(Concluded from page 342.) 


6. ANOTHER ground on which the 
fabrick of modern Catholicism has 
been attempted to be reared, is that 
the doctrines which constitute the sub- 
jects of difference are mysterious, 
and above our comprehension. 

Our first remark on this point is 
that we have no right, after having 
once admitted the claims of the Bi- 
ble to be a divine revelation, to make 
the doctrines of the Bible stand trial 
at the bar of human reason. If we 
have made up our minds that we 
have a book in which God speaks, 
our only duty is to ascertain what he 
hath spoken, and to receive it with 
the simplicity of a little child. If we 
undertake to sit in judgment upon the 
doctrines, after we have ascertained 
them, we are chargeable with the 
impiety of arraigning infinite wisdom. 
Let the truths of the Bible then be 
as much above our compreheusion as 
they may, so long as we admit the 
Bible to be the word of God, this 
furnishes no apology for unbelief. 

When it is said that certain doc- 
trines of scripture are mysterious, it 
must be meant either that what we 
are required to believe is itself above 
our Comprehension or not accompa- 
nied by sufficient evidence, or else 
that these doctrines are incompre- 
hensible in some of their connec- 
tions. If the former be intended, 
viz. that our reason is taxed for 
‘ts assent to certain doctrines for 
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which there is no sufficient evidence, 
we answer that the objection rests on 
an assumed fact, of which we do not 
acknowledge the existence. ‘Take 
for instance the doctrine of the two 
natures in Christ: all that we are re- 
quired to believe concerning this, is 
the simple fact, and the evidence up- 
on which oar faith is required ts com- 
plete—viz. the authority of God. If 
we were required to believe in what 
manner the union between Divinity 
and humanity exists, or to explain 
any other of the phenomena with 
which it is connected, until God 
should give us a new revelation, we 
might justly complain of being unrea- 
sonably taxed. ‘The same may be 
said concerning the doctrine of the 
Resurrection. Al! that I am required 
to believe on this subject ts the fact, 
and as many of the attending circum- 
stances as are revealed in scripture. 
So far there is no mystery, because 
God has been pleased to make a 
revelation. But if I am_ required 
to answer all the questions which 
philosophy has raised upon this sub- 
ject, and to solve the great problem 
concerning personal identity, with 
only the revelation which God has 
already given in my hands, I should 
to be sure, feel myself condemned to 
a hopeless task. I should have rea- 
son to complain of the disproportion 
between the demands which were 
made of me, and the talents with 
which I was entrusted. In this view 
of mysteries then, and it is the one 
against which the common objections 
are directed, it appears that the gos- 
pel demands our assent to nothing 
that is unreasonable. The mysteries 
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which we are required to believe are 
revealed mysteries; and the evidence 
on which we are to receive them, is 
as sure as the veracity of God. 

If any object to the mysteries of 
the Bible, because they cannot com- 
prehend them in all their connec- 
tions, we answer that this very fact 
taken in connection with the amal- 
ogy of providence furnishes a pre- 
sumptive argument in favour of their 
reality. The fact that your’ na- 
ture is complex, and that there is in 
it a three-fold union of body, soul 
and spirit, is perfectly intelligible : it 
is within the sphere of your own con- 
sciousness. But at the very next step, 
when you come to inquire concern- 
ing the nature of this union, or the 
manner in which body and spirit ope- 
rate upon each other, you are met by 
a mystery which defies your compre- 
hension as really as the Trinity it- 
self. That my mind is active at this 
moment, and that Iam moving my 
pen from one side of my paper to the 
other, J am certain. But when I 
come to analyze the process by which 
my mind connects and arranges its 
thoughts, or to inquire what is the 
nature of that power by which f guide 
my pen, | have no means of arriving 
at any satisfactory conclusion. The 
same is true of all the works of na- 
ture by which we are surrounded. 
The same principle therefore which 
would lead me to abandon the mys- 
teries of Revelation, must excite my 
incredulity with respect to all the ob- 
jects of sense, and conduct me at last 
into all the horrors of universal scep- 
ticism. 

if the preceding remarks are just, 
the objections which are usually 
made to the mysteries of revelation 
fall to the ground, and with them the 
argument for universal catholicism 
which we have now examined. 

7. It is urged in favour of this uni- 
versally catholic spirit, that it is essen- 
tial to preserve the church from di- 
vision and discord. If there is any 
thing which we sacredly value, and 
which we wish with all our hearts to 
promote, it is the peace and mnity of 
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the church. We are not insensible 
of the mischiefs of an exclusive and 
intolerant spirit, which has so fre- 
quently prevailed, and we again 
repeat that we have no charges to 
bring against that Catholicism which 
opens its arms to those who ac. 
knowledge the great doctrines of 
the gospel, however diverse their 
opinions may be from our own 
on subjects of minor importance. 
But we are willing to acknowledge 
that this is the extreme limit of 
our liberality. Rather than receive 
aman into the arms of our fellow- 
ship who denres doctrines which 
we believe lie at the foundation of 
the sinner’s hope, we will consent to 
put ourselves in the attitude of con- 
tending earnestly for the faith. Rath- 
er than stand convicted of the impiety 
of baptizing with the sacred name of 
christianity a system of error with 
which christianity can have no com- 
munion, we are willing to stand forth 
in the foremost ranks of religious 
controversy. ‘That peace is bought 
at a dearer price than the church can 
afford to pay, which comes at the ex- 
pense of admitting within its hallow- 
ed embrace, men who are aiming a 
dagger at its vitals. For ourselves, 
we have no wish to see the day when 
religious controversy shall be exclu- 
ded from the church, at such an 
amazing sacrifice as this; and we 
would here suggest to those who are 
pleading so manfully for universal 
charity at the present day, whether 
there may not be danger that they 
will find at last, that this same char- 
ity had in it the elements of enmity to 
Christ. Far be it from us to indulge 
in improper severity ; but we cannot 
withhold the remark, that much of 
this catholicism on which we are re- 
marking, looks like a disposition to 
be compliant and courteous toward 
the enemies of the gospel, but crim!- 
nally indifferent to the honour o! 
Christ. Neither the cause, nor the 
glory of our Master is advanced, by 
complimenting with his name those 
who deny the doctrines of his re- 
ligion. We repeat it, we love to 
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see the church at rest, and the disci- 

les comforted, but we would rather 
exchange that rest for the agitation 
and tumult of the sharpest controver- 
sy, or even for the unhallowed vio- 
lence of persecution, than to maintain 
it at the expense of giving our sanc- 
tion to fundamental errors. It would be 
far better for the church to be shaken 
a little by a passing tempest, than to 
have her foundations undermined by 
a silentand gradual inundation of de- 
structive heresy. 

8. It is said that those who refuse 
the hand of christian fellowship on 
the ground of religious opinion, vio- 
late the spirit of the gospel by making 
an arrogant claim to infallibility.— 
We contend that this inference from 
the conduct of those who insist upon 
a belief in the doctrines of the gos- 
vel, is unfair. If there are some 
men in the church to whom I can- 
not extend my christian charity, the 
language of my conduct is, not that 
fam infallible, but that I am bound 
as a disciple of Christ, to hold fast 
what 1 believe to be the doctrines 
which he has delivered. If I am 
told that there are others who think 
differently from me in regard to the 
truths of scripture; and that they 
may be right, and I wrong; I have 
only to say, that I follow what I be- 
lieve to be an honest conviction of my 
understanding and conscience. That 
¥ may be condemned at last for hold- 
ing error, I do not deny; but I have 
no fear of meeting the frown of my 
Judge for endeavouring to maintain 
what I believe to be the purity of the 
christian faith. It is unreasonable 
then to charge me with an assump- 
tion of infallibility, so long as I only 
claim the privilege of judging for my- 
self, aud following my own convic- 
tions ; a privilege which I am as rea- 
dy to allow to others as to claim for 
myself. If I were to attempt to fet- 
ter my neighbour with my system of 
faith, and to force him to an exact 
conformity to my standard, then in- 
deed, the charge might seem to lie 
against me with some degree of fair- 
Jess: but at present I am only charge- 
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able with examining the scriptures for 
myself, and finding in it a system of 
faith which I consider so important, 
that I cannot conscientiously acknow- 
ledge that man as a christian who re- 
fuses his assent to it. We are both 
of us liable to error, but it is not 
so much from the darkness of our in- 
tellect as from the depravity of our 
hearts. God has given us sufficient 
light to enable us to form a correct 
Opinion concerning the great truths 
of religion; and if we are under 
these advantages, we are without ex- 
cuse. 

9. The last of the arguments for 
universal charity which we shall ex- 
amine at present, is that these are 
subjects on which great men have held 
different opinions ; and that it would 
be unreasonable in us to make those 
points on which the learning and gen- 
ius of the world have been divided, 
the occasion of withholding charity 
from any. Though we are ready to 
pay all proper respect to the authori- 
ty of great men, we must never forget 
that we have a more sure word of 
prophecy. If we attempt to surren- 
der our faith to the guidance of high 
authority, we shall find ourselves in- 
volved in an eternal maze of contra- 
diction. We have the Bible in our 
hands, and are under every advantage 
for examining and deciding with res- 
pect tothe great fundamental truths 
which it contains. So far as these 
truths are concerned, there is nothing 
dark, equivocal, or mysterious. We 
are therefore inexcusable, if we leave 
this fountain of light, this infallible 
teacher, and follow instructors whose 
judgment may be perverted and 
blinded by prejudice and error. 

But this argument from authority, 
like some others which we have con- 
sidered, proves too much for your 
purpose. It furnishes as good a rea- 
son why you should maintain a catho- 
lic spirit towards the deist, and even 
the atheist, as the grossly erring chris- 
tian. Every one knows that the re- 
cords of infidelity contain many a 
name which literature and science 
have reason to regard, and which wil! 
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long be emblazoned on the annals of 
genius. Indeed, if the question were 
to be decided by authority, between 
the chilling system of infidelity, and 
almost any one of the perverted forms 
of christianity with which we are ac- 
quainted, we should have no doubt 
that the former would marshal the 
longest catalogue of illustrious de- 
fenders. 

The very fact that men of great 
name differ in their religious opinions, 
proves that they are fallible, and that 
our confidence with respect to the 
truth or importance of our own sys- 
tem of faith should not be weakened 
by any such opposition. It isa re- 
mark which has often been made, 
and which we believe is founded in 
fact, that the leading truths of the Bi- 
ble are much more likely to be found, 
i their purity, in the creed of the il- 
literate and simple man, than in that of 
the person who has been conversant 
with the speculations of philosophy. 
The former approaches the Bible 
with an honest desire to know the 
truth, and with hardly ingenuity or 
learning enough to pervert it. ‘The 
latter, is in great danger of carrying 
a spirit of speculation into the prov- 
ince where faith ought to be supreme, 
and of moulding the doctrines of Rev- 
elation tu suit the conclusions and de- 
ductions of his own reason. 

We have now finished the exami- 
nation which we intended to make, 
of the arguments which are most 
commonly urged at the present day 
in favour of what we have already 
ventured to call a spurious catholi- 
cism. If our limits would admit, a 
question of some importance might 
be connected with this discussion, 
with regard to what are tle fundamen- 
tal doctrines of religion. We admit 
that it is much easier to ascertain 
what doctrines are revealed in the 
Bible, than what degree of error may 
be consistent with a principle of prac- 
tical godliness. But though it may 
not become us to pronounce with con- 
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fidence with respect to all the doc. 
trines which may be furidamental, 
there are some concesnling which we 
cau lave no reasonable doubt. The 
grand peculiarities of the gospel, 
those truths which more than ally 
other render it what it is, are doubt. 
less the doctrines of atonement by the 
blood of Christ, and sanctification by 
the Spirit of Christ. We wiil only 
say at present, that the nearer any er- 
ror lies to this great foundation, it is 
so much the more practical, danper- 
ous, and fundamental. 

We are unwilling to close these re. 
marks without adverting fora mo. 
ment to the present state of the 
church, and what appears to us to be 
the duty of its members. Tf any 
thing has escaped us which will have 
a tendency to check a spirit of en- 
lightened, scriptural charity, in regard 
to religious differences, we sincerely 
regret it. We believe the state of 
the church requires us to inculcate 
christian forbearance. but to be cav- 
tious that it does not degenerate into 
an indiscriminate catholicism. It is 
absolutely necessary that all minor dif- 
ferences should be forgotten, and that 
christians should rally round their pre- 
cious faith, and unite all their strength 
and all their zeal in defence of it. 
The prospect of the church is in some 
respects gloomy, but it will not be- 
come less so by our admitting into its 
bosom the elements of destruction. 
The courtesy of this miserable world 
may smile upon our indifference to 
the truths of God, but it will be 4 
wretched consolation in the hour ol 
death, and will plant daggers in the 
soul when we are called to give an ac- 
count of our stewardship. Nothing 
but fidelity to our Master and the in- 
terests of his church can cast a vision 
of joy over the bed of death, ot 
clothe the prospect of the judgment 
with serenity, satisfaction, and tr 
umph. 

A Friend to Christian Catholcisa 








A SERMON. 


Acts viii. 39.—And he went on his 
way rejoicing.” 


Tus is spoken concerning an offi- 
cer of high rank, belonging to the roy- 
a| court of a distant country, called 
Ethiopia. ‘This man, in some meth- 
od had become acquainted with the 
Jewish Scriptures, and through them 
had come to the knowledge of the 
true God. Agreeably to the rites 
commanded in the law of Moses, he 
had now probably been up to Jerusa- 
lem, at one of their solemn feasts, to 
worship. The sacred and magnifi- 
cent ceremonies of the temple, which 
he had there witnessed, darkly shad- 
owing forth the future glories of the 
Messiah, were well calculated to im- 
press his mind with religious awe, 
and to excite an earnest enquiry, 
what it was which was typified, by 
these splendid representations. With 
such feelings he left the holy city, 
and the sanctuary of God, to re- 
turn to his distant home. As his 
chariot was slowly passing through 
the variegated country in the south of 
Judea, his eye was drawn from con- 
templating the scenery of nature 
around him, and fixed upon the far 
more interesting scenes disclosed in 
the sacred volume. He sat in his 
chariot, and was reading Esaias the 
prophet. Whether accident or de- 
sign led him to this portion of the 
word of God is unknown. He had 
seen the types of the law, but had 
not discovered the thing typified. 
He had seen the shadow of good 
things to come, and he longed to find 
the substance. In Jerusalem perhaps 
ne had also heard something concern- 
ing the sufferings and death of Jesus. 
His mind was racked with doubt and 
uncertainty, anxious to discover some 
one who might lead him to the truth. 
At this moment he discovered a trav- 
eller on foot following the carriage. 
The stranger drew near, and his 
first words seemed to shew that he 
was sent by heaven to open his eyes, 
and relieve him from his anxiety. 
“ Understandest thoy what thou rea- 
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dest?” The treasurer of Ethiopia 

forgot his rank, and the artificial dis- 

tinctions which wealth can create, 

and received the humble stranger in- 

to his chariot. His answer to the 

inquiry of Philip tully evinced his owa 

humility, and his desire for instruc- 
tion. ‘* And he said, how can I, ex- 

cept some man should guide me.” 
“The place of the scripture which he 
read was this: He was led as a 

sheep to the slaughter; and like a 
lamb dumb before his shearers, so 
opened be not his mouth: In his hu- 
miliation his judgment was taken 
away; and who shall declare his 
generation? for his life is taken from 
the earth. And the eunuch answer- 
ed Philip, and said, I pray thee of 
whom speaketh the prophet this, of 
himself, or of some other man? Then 
Philip opened his mouth, and began 
at the same scripture, and preached 
unto him Jesus.” The evidence was 
irresistible. ‘The writings of the proph- 
et which he was then holding in his 
hand, which he knew to have been 
published several hundred years be- 
fore, when applied to the character and 
sufferings of Christ, seemed a history 
of the past, rather than a prediction ol 
the future. In the person of Jesus he 
had found the Messiah of the serip- 
tures, a Saviour every way suited to 
his wants as asinner. He was rea- 
dy to exclaim as Philip himself had 
done, when he first came to the know- 
ledge of Christ. ‘We have found him 
of whom Moses in the law, and the 
Prophets did write, Jesus of Nazereth 
the sonof Joseph.” “ And as they 
went on their way, they came unto a 
certain water: and the eunuch said, 
see, here is water: what doth hinder 
me to be baptized:” Philip being 
satisfied uf the sincerity of his faith 
in Christ, baptized him. “ And when 
they were come up out of the water, 
the Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip, that the eunuch saw him no 
more; and he went on his way re- 
joicing”—rejoicing in the removal of 
his doubts and darkness, the Sun of 
righteousness having arisen in his 
soul—rejoicing in this method of de- 
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liverance irom sin, its bondage and its 
punishment—rejoicing in the hope 
of that life and immortality which is 
brought to light through the gospel. 
In fancy we can pursue this con- 
verted Ethiopian as he is returning 
through the sultry desarts, that lie 
between him and his native city, not 
affected by the pains and pleasures of 
the world as before, but absorbed in 
the contemplation of the sublime 
truths he bas discovered, and the ex- 
pectation of communicating the same 
truths, and the same hopes and joys 
to his fellow citizens. What heart 
that will not sympathize with him in 
his holy joy? Are there not some 
amoug the readers of this sermon, 
who can realize the feelings of this 
noble Ethicpian,—some who like 
him, have been enquiring in darkness 
and doubt, with painful anxiety ask- 
ing what they should do to be saved ; 
like him have been directed to Je- 
sus, who is the way, the truth, and 
the life; like him have believed 
with all their hearts, have been bap- 
tized with the washing of regener- 


ation, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, and now, lke Aim, go on their 
way rejoicing—-rejoicing on their 
way through the toilsome journey of 


this life to their eternal home? Such 
will give candid attention, while, 
with the Bible in our hands, and the 
expericnce of saints before our eyes, 
we endeavor to point out some of the 
sources of joy toa pious mind. A 
soul that feels conviction of sin, that 
sees‘ he has transgressed, times with- 
out number, the law of God ; that feels 
in his conscience the justness of the 
sentence which condemns him to eter- 
nal punishment, while hell is naked 
before him, and destruction withont a 
covering,—such a soul is prepared to 
feel the value of a Saviour. If then 
he be directed to Jesus, who has borne 
our sins in his own body on the tree, 
and is therefore able to save even to 
the uttermost ail those who come to 
God by him, he receives him with 
allhis heart, and believing, rejoices 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
He has found a Saviour who is Christ 
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the Lord; one who by his death de. 
livers him from the curse of the law, 
and by his Spirit, from the bondage 
of sin, and never, never will he cease 
to feel the cheerful emotions of joy 
and gratitude to his Divine Redeem. 
er, until he ceases to remember his 
own natural character, and the guilt 
and punishment from which Christ 
hath delivered him. Every look 
which he casts back upon his state 
as it was by nature, enhances his 
gratitude and his joy. He is united 
to his Redeemer, by a love which is 
stronger than death. Christ is to 
him the wisdom of God, and the 
power of God, the chiefest amoug ten 
thousand, and the one altogether 
lovely. 

Another source of joy to the re. 
newed soul, arises trom the contem- 
plation of the character and govern- 
ment of God. God is now his fa- 
ther, his portion and his everlasting 
inheritance. He dwells upon the di- 
vine perfections with delight. They 
are pledged for his protection and 
support; his they are, to be enjoyed 
by sweet communion, in meditation, 
prayer and praise. Even unrenewed 
men find something in the character 
of God to engage their attention. Our 
natural fondness for the sublime, is 
fully gratified in striving to stretch 
the mind to a comprehension of his 
omnipresence and eternal existence. 
Our natural love of order finds satis- 
faction in considering the infinite 
greatness and wisdom of him, who 
sits at the head of the universe, and 
causes the systems of worlds to roll 
before him with perfect regularity. 
But the christian stops not here. 
The contemplation reaches his heart. 
He also admires the natural perfec- 
tions of God, but is principally de- 
lighted by his holiness, his goodness, 
and his mercy to a fallen world. It 
is not admiration merely, it is love 
that kindles the sacred flame in his 
bosom, when he is wrapt in the cor- 
templation of the divine perfections. 
Surely no joys enter the human breast 
more pure, more noble, than the es- 
alted and exalting raptures of stron? 
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and fervent devotion. It raises the 
soul from earth to heaven, purifies it 
from the baser passions of this lower 
world, and makes it strive for a con- 
formity with its great Creator. “TI 
shall be satisfied when I awake with 
thy likeness.” When the christian 
descends from the height of his devo- 
tion, every object which he beholds 
seems to bear the stamp of its Crea- 
tor. He 


‘Looks through nature up to nature's 
God.” 


To his eye, each blade of grass, or 
fluttering insect displays divine good- 
vess. Before, he had admired the 
beauties of the creation, but then he 
saw not their Author. Nature now 
has drawn aside her veil, and as he 
looks abroad through her productions, 
he 


Can lift an unpresumptuous eye to heaven, 

And smiling say, my Father made them 
all. 

Are they not his by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphasis of interest his, 

Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 

Whose heart with transport, and whose 
tongue with praise ° 


But it is not merely the character 
and works, the government of God 
also forms a permanent source of joy 
to his children. In this they differ 
widely from the children of the world. 
To them no one doctrine of scripture 
perhaps is more «isagreeable than the 
divine sovereignty. They cannot 
bear to think that God fixes every 
event, working all things according 
to the counsel of his own will, and 
until they shall lay aside the weapons 
of their rebellion, it must forever be 
a fearful thing for them to be in the 
Hands of the living God. But toa 
pious mind, on the contrary, what 
can be more cheering than to think, 
that at the head of the universe is a 
being, whose goodness will choose 
the best ends, and whose wisdom and 
power will enable him to attain them. 
All shall work together for good, for 
the glory of God, and for the happi- 
hess of his obedient creatures. This 
‘onsolation supports him amid the 


sad vicissitudes of this miserable 
world. When he considers how great 
a portion of the earth is covered with 
heathenish darkness, how great a 
part, even of the civilized world, is 
led astray by ignorance and error, 
when he sees vice triumphant and 
virtue crushed, while unprincipled 
power drives liberty and religion 
and happiness before it, his soul 
would sink within him, did he not 
remember, that the wrath of man 
shall praise God, that the remain- 
der of wrath he will restrain, and 
that all things shall work together for 
good to those that love Him. When 
afflictions come heavy upon himself, 
his family, or his friends, he bows 
with calm resignation, for he sees the 
hand of a Father amid the chastenings 
of his God. He knows that these 
sufferings are designed to wean him 
from the world, and to lead him to- 
wards heaven, and in quiet submis- 
sion, can say, ‘not my will, but thine 
be done.’ He adopts the language 
of Habakkuk, “ Although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit 
be in the vine; the labour of the 
olive shall fail, and the fields shali 
yield no meat ; the flock shall be cut 
off from the fold, and there shall be no 
herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice 
in the Lord, I will joy tn the God of 
my salvation.” Although evils of 
every shape surround him, and con- 
vulsions shake the kingdoms of the 
earth, yet his soul, when stayed on 
God, is kept in perfect peace. “ ‘The 
Lord reigns, let the earth rejoice, let 
the multitude of the isles be glad 
thereof.” 

Another source of christian joy, 
arises from hope. Every one knows 
how great a part of our happiness in 
this life is derived from the expecta- 
tion of future good. 


‘¢ Hope springs eternal in the buman breast, 
‘‘ Man never is but always to be blest.” 


We fix our eyes on some object be- 
fore us in our course, which we ima- 
gine, if it could be obtained, would 
yield us happiness. After much 
struggle, we reach, we grasp it, 
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but soon find that happiness is not 
there. After a few moments of re- 
gret we again cast our eyes forward, 
and pursue some other object with 
the same eagerness and expectation 
as before. In this manner disap- 
pointment follows close, the compan- 
ion of hope through the ever-shilting 
scenes of this transitory world. ‘The 
christian’s faith gives him all the 
pleasures of hope, without any of the 
alloy of disappointment. ‘The good 
which he seeks is so distant that he 
does not expect to reach it in this life, 
and so great that it cannot disappoint 
him in death. “For eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared, for them 
that love him.” When the cares and 
disappointments of this mortal life 
threaten to destroy his tranquility, 
he looks forward to the crown of glory 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
hath prepared for those that love his 
appearing; and the trifling cares of 
this life shrink into their comparative 
insignificance. Thus with an eye 
fixed on the glories of the future world, 
he goes on his way rejoicing. He 
finds joy in the exercise of love and 
gratitude towards his Saviour, who 
has delivered him from the curse of 
the law, and by his Spirit from the 
bondage of sin ;—joy in the character, 
and government and works of God, 
and joy in the brightening hopes of 
future glory. In enumerating these 
great sources of christian happiness, 
we have omitted many smaller 
streams, which continually refresh his 
soul. Such are those, which arise 
from an approving conscience, from 
appetites subdued, from passions regu- 
lated, from the exercise of pure and 
enlarged benevolence to his fellow 
men, from the extension and _ pros- 
perity of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
These are joys which the world can- 
not give nor take away. 

In casting the eye back to review the 
joys of the christian, one striking dil- 
ference presents itself, between the 
pleasures of religion, and the pleasures 
of the world. Itis this; the blessings 


of this life are denied to a great Part of 
the species, those of religion exten 
to every heart that is open to receive 
them. The ignorant for instance 
cannot enjoy the pleasures of science 

the poor are denied the conveniences 
which wealth can purchase, The 
blind are shut out from the beauties 
of nature, the sick are at once cut off 
from every blessing in life, unless it be 
the sympathy of friends, and to the 
slave even this sad consolation is de- 
nied. So partial, so precarious js 
earthly good: but nothing can ex. 
clude the pleasures of religion. They 
are common to every condition, in 
which man can be placed. She de. 
lights to visit the poor, the suffering, 
and the contrite soul, bestowing her 
sweetest smiles and choicest gifts 
on those whom the world has aban- 
doned. This makes us_ very imper- 
fect judges of the happiness of the 
righteous. Often when men think 
them the most unhappy, they are in 
reality enjoying the most exquisite 
moments of life. But it is a joy with 
which the stranger intermeddleth not 

Witness the Apostles. In hunger and 
thirst, in cold and nakedness, scourg- 
ed, stoned, persecuted from city to 
city, surely in the eye of the world. 
they were of all men the most mis- 
erable. Yet what christian wil! 
think himself as happy as were 
the Apostles? Their whole souls 
were engaged in the delightiul em 

ployment of doing good. ‘The vast: 
ness of the object so completely filled 
their minds, that the evils which they 
suffered seemed light compared with 
the pleasure they felt in extending the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. Hear an A pos: 
tle himself upon this subject. “ We 
are troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed 5; we are perplexed, but not 
in despair; persecuted, but not for 
saken ; cast down, but not destroy: 
ed. As sorrowful, yet always rejclc 
ing; as poor, yet making many rich ; 
as having nothing and yet possessit: 
all things..—For our light afflictiov 
which is but for a moment, worketh 
out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” According 
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to the promise of their Saviour, they 
received an hundred fold more in this 
life, even with persecution ; and in the 
world to come life everlasting. In 
their own language, they were always 
rejoicing, and they exhort their ‘Thes- 
salonian brethren to rejoice evermore. 
[he martyrs who immediately suc- 
ceeded the Apostles, and those who 
suflered at the time of the reforma- 
tion, bore testimony to the unspeaka- 
ble joy of faith, and wonderfully 
mingled the breath of praise, with the 
flames that were devouring them. 
Even at the present time and among 
ourselves, christians, while under the 
severest sufferings, have found in the 
consolations of the Spirit, that promise 
fulfilled, ** As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be.” But itis not in adver- 
sity only, that religion shows its pow- 
er. It also sweetens the blessings of 
prosperity, and adds a purer relish to 
all the innocent enjoyments of life. 
But above all she stands by when ev- 
ery other support fails us, goes with 
us through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death, and enables her vo- 
taries triumphantly to say; O death 
where is thy sting, O grave where is 
thy victory ? 





To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 

The following sermon by the late 
Rev. Tuomas Scott, appeared in 
the Christian Observer for May, which 
has not, | believe, been yet published 
in this country. It would doubtless 
sratify all your readers to have it 
printed in your magazine. The per- 
son who communicated it for inser- 
tion in the former work, stated in his 
letter to the Editor, that the opinions 
sf Mr. Scott “on most theological 
subjects are well known to the pub- 
lic through the medium of his various 
Writings, and especially his valua- 
ble commentary. I have, however, 
thought that it would not be uninter- 
esting to your readers, and especially 
to the younger members of the sa- 
cred profession, to learn the views 
which occupied his mind at an ad- 
vanced period of his life, relative to 
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the arduous duties and responsibility 
of the ministerial office. For this 
purpose I transcribe the following 
sketch of a sermon delivered by him 
before a society of clerical friends in 
the church of Aston Sandford, on 
Thursday evening, June 25, 1818, 
as taken down in short-hand by a 
friend who was present on the occa- 
sion. 

‘The circumstance of its not having 
been a written composition, and of 
this being only a short-hand sketch, 
will account for occasional abrupt- 
ness, and want of literary polish; but 
such defects will be readily forgiven 
by all who know how to value the 
scriptural accuracy of its doctrines; 
the earnest boldness of its appeals: 
the appropriateness and fecundity of 
its biblical citations and references ; 
and the rich vein of piety, humility, 
and true Christian eloquence which 
runs throughout if. lam very sure 
that J risk nothing of the reputation 
so jusily acquired by Mir. Scott’s ex- 
cellent writings, in exhibiting this spe- 
cimen of one of his discourses in his 
seventy-first year, spoken without any 
view to publication, and indeed with- 
out any knowledge that the words ut- 
tered at the moment were to be fixed 
in the substantial form of a written 
document.” F. 


2 Cor. ii. 16. Who ts sufficient for 


these things? 


My brethren, I feel my text, and l 
fear may have done wrong in at- 
tempting to address you to-night ; but 
I pray God to help me, and I beg of 
you to pray for me. 

The Apostle speaks, in the verses 
connected with my text, of “a tri- 
umph in Christ,” and a ‘savour of 
the knowledge of Christ being made 
manifest in every place.” “ For we 
are a sweet savour unto Christ (he 
adds) in them that are saved, and in 
ihem that perish; to the one we are 
the savour of life unto life, and to the 
other the savour of death unto death.” 
He then exclaims, in the words im- 
mediately before us, ‘* Who is suffi- 
cient for these things ©” and proceeds 
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to say, “ For we are not as many, 
which corrupt the word of God, but 
as of sincerity, but as of God, speak 
we in Christ.” Even in the Apos- 
tles’ days, we see that there were ma- 
ny false teachers who acted like dis- 
honest vintners, who debase_ their 
wine with some unwholesome mix- 
ture. They dilute it, and deprive it 
of its real strength, and then to keep 
up its appearance and spirit, add 
some poisouous ingredients. The li- 
quor still looks like wine, and tastes 
sumewhat like it, and the fraud is not 
easy to be detected ; but instead of 
being a medicine, it is in fact a de- 
structive poison. Thus false teach- 
ers act with the Gospel. They 
preach many truths, but they covertly 
either leave out some essential part of 
Christianity, or put in some material 
error of their own. Men not estab- 
lished in the faith do not understand 
the difference; they know some of 
the doctrine is good, they take the 
whole of it to be consistent with the 
Gospel, and they follow it without 
suspicion to their own ruin. 

“Who, then, is sufficient for these 
things ?”? ‘This is our subject; but 
I shall also take some notice of the 
beginning of the following chapter, 
‘We are not sufficient of ourselves, 
to think any thing as of ourselves, 
but our sufficiency is of God.” Let 
us then consider, 

I. “ These things.” 

II. Who we are that are employed 
about them. 

lif. The effect these reflections 
should have, not to dismay us, but to 
humble us, and to teach us that * our 
sufficiency is of God.’’ 

HV. I shall conclude with some 
practical addresses to different classes 
of hearers. 

[. Let us consider * these things ;” 
that is the preaching of the uncor- 
rupted word of God—the discharge 
of the duties of that ministry which 
is a savour of life unto life, or of death 
unto death. 

To this end consider, (1st,) What 
the Holy Scriptures speak of minis- 
‘ters; (2d,) What they say ¢o them, 

(1st,) Weare to be accounted min- 
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isters of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God.—A minister js a 
steward of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ ; a steward, not of some grea; 
personage on earth, as we read of the 
steward of Joseph’s house, and of 
Eliezer the steward of Abraham’s 
but the steward of Christ himself ; a 
steward, not as to some subordinate 
duties in the house, but as to the high- 
est parts of the office—of the myste- 
ries of God—of the peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of Christ Jesus, 

Weare Watchmen. “ Son of man, 
[ have set thee as a watchman, to the 
house of Israel; give them warning 
from me.” Who then is sufficient 
for these things? Men wish us to 
speak smooth things to them, and 
they complain of our roughness and 
zeal; but no one thinks gentleness 
and soothing behaviour the character- 
istic excellence of a watchman, whe 
is to sound the alarm, to be always 
on his guard, to awaken those who 
are asleep in the midst of danger; 
and who, if he do not do all this, is 
accountable for all the consequences. 
“Tf thou give not warning, the wick- 
ed man shall die in his iniquity, but 
his blood will I require at the watch- 
man’s hand.” 

We are Ambassadors, not from 
some earthly prince, but from the 
great God of heaven. Some object 
to this word being used of ministers 
in the present day, and would confine 
it to the Apostles. Well, let them 
call us envoys, messengers, servants, 
or any lower name; it is the same 
thing ; the honour arises not from the 
person who is sent, or the name he 
bears, but from the majesty of th 
King of kings whosends him. 

We are Fellow-workers with God, 
his humble instruments and co-opera 
tors in the great work of salvation, 
whilst the wicked are fellow-worker: 
with the devil in promoting the de- 
struction of souls. 

We are also Workmen generally : 
aud it is our duty to be approved 0! 
God as such, as workmen that need 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth. 

We are to be wise master-builders; 
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who lay the true foundation of all 

doctrine, Jesus Christ and him cruci- 

fied ; and who build on it gold, silver, 
recious stones. 

But, (2d,) What does the Scrip- 
ture say tothese ministers? Thrice 
didour Lord say to Peter, Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me? and thrice 
enjoined on him, as the greatest proof 
of that love, ‘* Feed my sheep, feed 
my lambs.” The love of Christ is 
to be our supreme motive in our min- 
istry, so that we may take delight in 
feeding his flock. 

The same Apostle who received 
this command, speaks thus, chap. v. 
of his First Epistle, “The Elders 
which are among you, I[ exhort, who 
am also an elder, and a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ, and also a par- 
taker of the glory which shall be re- 
vealed: feed the flock of God which 
is among you, taking the oversight 
thereof, not by constraint, but willing- 
ly, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind: neither as being lords over 
God’s heritage, but being ensamples 
to the flock. And when the Chief 
Shepherd shall appear, ye shall re- 
ceive a crown of glory which fadeth 
not away.” This address I have en- 
deavoured to make my rule through- 
out my ministry. Especially consid- 
er the words—* not for filthy lucre, 
but of a ready mind.”—Lucere is al- 
ways joined in the New ‘Testament 
with the epithet filthy, and is always 
used of ministers, pointing out one 
principal snare to which they would 
be exposed. 

Again, St. Paul said to the elders 
of Ephesus, ‘* Take heed unto your- 
selves and to all the flock, over the 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers,—that is bishops,—fer it is 
agreed, [I believe, that the word was 
used at first both of bishops and el- 
ders— to feed ¢he flock purchased 
with his own blood—for grievous 
wolves would enter in, not sparing 
the flock; and of their own selves 
would men arise speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after 
them.” 


But I must forbear. JF will only 
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quote two or three passages more 
from the Epistles of St. Paul to Tim- 
othy and ‘Titus. —*‘* Let no man des- 
pise thy youth ; but be thou an exam- 
ple to the believers in word, in con- 
versation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, 
in purity. Till 1 come, give attend- 
ance to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine. Neglect not the gift that 
is in thee......Meditate upon these 
things, give thyself wholly to them, 
that thy profiting may appear unto 
all. ‘Take heed unto thyself, and un- 
to the doctrines ; continue in them, 
for in doing this thou shalt both save 
thvself and them that hear thee.” 1 
Tim. iv. 12—16. 

Again, 1 Tim. vi. 11. ‘* But thou, 
O man of God, flee these things, and 
follow after righteousness, godliness, 
faith, love, patience, meekuess.” 

Lastly, ‘Titus, ii. 7. ‘* In all things 
shewing thyself a pattern of good 
works ; in doctrine shewing uncor- 
ruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound 
speech that cannot be condemned, 
that he that is of the contrary part 
may be ashamed, having no evil thing 
to say of you.” 

My brethren, T would magnify mine 
office, though I would abase myself. 
The work of the ministry appears to 
meso great, that nothing else com- 
paratively seems worth doing. Christ 
would not lead an army, nor divide an 
inheritance, nor be made a king, nos 
sit inthe great council of the nation ; 


‘but he would preach the Gospel to 


the poor. 

This Gospel tends immediately to 
promote all that is good and praise- 
worthy among men. It not only 
teaches men to save their souls, but it 
makes them good subjects, obedient 
servants, faithful friends, upright 
tradesmen, just and equal masters. It 
dves more to bind men to each other 
by the strongest bonds of moral obli- 
gation, and thus to preserve good or- 
der in civil society, than parliaments, 
and laws, and magistrates, and pris- 
ons. A gentleman of large landed 
property lately declared, that on one 
of his estates the people were quiet, 
and suber, and industrious, and were 
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never disposed to injure his property 5 
whilst on another they were turbulent 
and profligate, and idle and injurious. 
And he publicly contessed that tue 
difference arose from the one peopie 
having the instruction of faithful, pi- 
ous ministers, and the other not. If 
pure Christianity were universally 
known and obeyed, the whole face of 
human society would be changed. 

But, “ who is sufficient for these 
things ?”’ for preaching a doctrine so 
pure, for living a life so holy, for an- 
swering the demands which the pas- 
sages I have quoted clearly make on 
them? Especially when we consid- 
er further, that a!l this is to be done 
by them in a wicked and corrupt 
world. When men in general are en- 
gaged in a great and arduous work, 
they commonly are supported by the 
honour and praise of men, Fame is 
their stimulus and reward. But we 
have ofien to preach the Gospel un- 
der hardship, ill-usage, and misrepre- 
sentation. We have to go through 
evil report and through good report. 
We have to bear the c calumny and un- 
kindness of meu, for declaring the 
very truths which our Articles re- 
quire us to preach, and which we 
have sulemnly promised to preach. 
And in return, we are to arm our- 
selves with meekness, patience, pru- 
dence, and fortitude. To persevere 
in faithfully preaching the Gospel, 
requires more courage and boldness 
thar to be a hero, and as much meek- 
ness and willingness to endure sufler- 
Ig as a martyr. 

But J) must not dwell 
these aha [ come, 


If. 


longer on 
who we are who 
are em aie about “these thi " 
Whom Goil 
preach the ea ak P 

Not ang — though we might 
have thous aT that this office anid 
best have become «hem, but us men. 
Angels could not have spoken in the 
same manner as sinners who had 
tasted the bitterness of sin, and the 
sweetness of mercy.\ We, my breth- 
ren, whom God condescends to use, 
are of the same nature as yourselves, 
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born in sin, children and vessels of 
wrath in ourselves; vessels of mercy 
by the alone grace of God. We 
were enemies and alienated in ony 
minds by wicked works; bat God 
hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ, and hath gives to us the min- 
istry of reconciliation, and sent us to 
say to ovr fellow-siuners, ** Be ye also 
recoucitled to God.” Ye are men of 
like passions with yous not men of 
like passions in the sense of being 
men under the influence of sinful af. 
fections, like the worst of mankind, 
but men of the same fallen nature 
with you; the same evi! propensi- 
ties, the same appetites, the same in- 
d welling sin, the same dislike of 
shame, hardship, reproach, and pain 
as others; men just like others, ex- 
cept as the grace of God has made 
them to differ, and as they possess 
qualifications for their peculiar work. 
But many of us have not been like 
Samuel, John the Baptist, and 'Time- 
thy, who served God from their ear- 
liest infancy, and entered on theit 
ministry with all the advantages ot 
long habits of » ety, and with a pre- 
vious stock of knowledge, and whe 
had happily been preserved from sin- 
fe habits and connexions. Many of 
s have entered the ministry with cor- 
maa and worldly motives, and have 
afterwards been awakened to a sense 
of our duties. Or, if we have begur 
our mibistry in some measure aright, 
yet we have tulook back with shame 
on our youth wasted in folly and sin; 
and thus, though we have to adore 
that grace of God which first con- 
verted and pardoned us, and then con- 
descended to send us out for the con- 
version and salvation of others; yet 
we have to lament opportunity and 
time lost beyond recovery, and mis- 
chief done to ourselves and others. 
The reason why we have this treas- 
ure of the Gospel in earthen vessels 
is, that the excellency of the power 
may be of God, and not of man; and 
this excellency often appears ‘most 
clearly when the frailty and weakness 
of the instrument are most apparent, 
perhaps even when the vessel itself is 
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broken to pieces. ‘* Not many wise, 
not many mighty, not many noble 
are called.” ‘There are a few minis- 
‘ers in every age who are men of con- 
siderable talents and learning, and 
some have natural powers of persua- 
sion and eloquence ; but in general 
ministers are men of an ordinary 
stamp, and not remarkable for genius, 
learning, or accomptishments. I 
doubt much whether St. Paul had the 
extraordinary genius which it is the 
fashion to ascribe to him. He was 
undoubtedly a man of sound under- 
standing, a conclusive reasoner ; and 
capable of delivering his message in 
a commanding and most impressive 
manner. ‘The force of his language 
jsalso at times surprising. But he 
does not appear to me to have been 
aman of brilliant genius and first- 
rate talents. He tells us himself that 
he was rude in speech. This plain- 
ness of speech arose, no doubt, in 
yart from his determining to know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified; but I confess I see nothing in 
his natural endowments beyond what 
was solid and manly. If find some- 
thing like the energy of Demosthe- 
nes in his writings, but little of the 
splendid genius of some other wri- 
lers. 

In this indeed I may be wrong; but 
itis quite certain that the ministers of 
God in general are not men of very 
great learning or attainments, as to 
worldly matters. God never indeed 
sent a man ona message who was 
naturally incompetent to the delivery 
of it, and all means of study and im- 
provement are to be diligently used: 
but cur trust is not in the flesh; we 
claim no human ability or skill, but 
are content to be poor and lowly. 

If there are two ministers ; the 
one brilliant and admired,—the other 
of inferior parts, but fervent devo- 
tion; the more pious man will on the 
whole be decidedly the most useful— 
and for this plain reason, that the ex- 
cellency of the power is of God, and 
Not of men. 

Still, if we united all the wisdom 
of Solomon, with all the meekness of 
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Moses, and all the courage and zeal 
of St. Paul; if we possessed besides 
all the talents and learning and pow- 
ers of persuasion—and, what is more, 
all the holiness and love to the Sav- 
iour of all the saints inevery age; we 
inight even yet well exclaim, ‘ Who 
is sufficient for these things r”’ 

I come now to shew, 

Mil. The effect which these con- 
siderations should have, not to dis- 
may us, but to humble us, and to 
teach us that our sufficiency is of 
God. 

What we have been stating should 
not lead to despondency or distress, 
but should quicken us from our sloth 
and self-dependence, and shew us 
where our sufficiency must be, and 
excite us to diligence and prayer. 
You cannot derive your sufficiency 
from universities and schools of learn- 
ing; nor, on the other hand, from an 
untanght genius which despises them. 
It is vot the learning, nor the want of 
learning, which is dangerous in itself. 
[tis the pride of learning, and the 
pride of talent which form the dis- 
qualification—not the learning, but 
the pride of it; and accordingly those 
who have superior abilities and at- 
tainments have generally need of 
greater trials, sufferings, thorns in the 
flesh, messengers of Satan to buffer 
them, lest they should be exalted 
above measure. ‘They are thus kept 
under by severe discipline. 

Ministers are officers and soldiers 
of Christ: they lead on the army, 
and therefore are peculiarly the ob- 
ject of Satan’s enmity and opposi- 
And God permits this state of 
temptation and difficulty, in order to 
humble us and prove us, and also to 
teach us to speak a word in season to 
him that is weary. 

‘Our sufficiency is of God.” We 
must become as little children; we 
must * be fools, that we may be wise;”’ 
we must sit down and learn at the 
feet of Christ, if we would teach oth- 
ers. A minister must be a learner 
himself as well as a teacher. He 
who is always spending and never 
collecting, will soon be a bankrupt. 
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The more a minister teaches, the 
more he must learn of his Master ; 
and this not only for a few years, but 
he must be a scholar in Christ’s school 
all his life: he must be in the postare 
of one who says, “ Lord, [ have no 
wisdom, I have no strength, I have no 
power in myself: supply me with all 
T need out of thy fulness !” 

A beautiful passage in one of our 
colJects expresses exactly what IT 
mean: ‘ Without whom nothing is 
strong, nothing is holy.”” The un- 
searchable riches of Christ are our 
only resource. We want no other 
supply. We go not to schools of 
learning or philosophy. We want 
no new revelation, we trust to no wild 
and enthusiastic spirit. We apply 
humbly to God alone, believing that 
he will supply all our need out of his 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus. 

*¢ Sufficient”’—but for what? To 
be apostles and evangelists? No.— 
We claim no miraculous powers nor 
extraordinary commission. We are 
ordinary, humble ministers of God’s 
word. We pray to be sufficient for 
the quiet and retired duties of our 
country parishes, where most of us 
are placed. God gives each minister 
a sufficiency for the post to which he 
has called him. A man may be equal 
toa village church, and not to one in 
a populous town. Many ministers 
have erred wofully by forgetting this. 
They were humble, and useful, and 
sufficient for their work in a retired 
situation ; but the devil tempted them 
to discontent: they began to think 
they were buried alive, were lost, 
were in a situation below their tal- 
ents: they left their situation, and 
went up to Loudon. God had not 
given them talents and grace for the 
new part to which he had _ not called 
them: they lost their usefulness, and 
dwindled into insignificance. Dis- 
content is a bad guide. Ministers 
should wait till they are first invited 
by others, and encouraged by the 
calmer judgment of their older friends, 
and not take hasty steps themselves. 

We must simply aim at the glory 
of God, and contiuue labouring in our 
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proper station, if we would hope tha; 
his grace will be sufficient for us.— 
God will teach and support us day by 
day, week by week, and month by 
month. He will carry us on and sup. 
port us through all, and will accep 
us In our work. The minister’s mot 
to should be, “T seek not your’s, but 
you.” 

I have now, 1V. To conclude with 
some practical addresses to the differ. 
ent classes of my hearers. 

{ shall first address the congrega- 
tion generally, and then my reverend 
brethren in the ministry. 

1. I speak to my congregation. | 
shall not flatter you, my brethren, by 
telling you that I think you are all in 
the way to heaven. I do not think 
that half of you are in the way to it. 
Many will come and hear sermons 
who have only a form of knowledge 
and of truth in the law, just as oth- 
ers have only a form of godliness. 
Remember then, in proportion as 
your ministers are humble and dili- 
gent and faithful, your doom will be 
more dreadful if you perish. As to 
myself, | have done what I could; I 
have preached to you the plain truths 
of the Gospel; and though I cannot 
say such striking things, and speak in 
the way some others do, yet I have 
not shunned to declare to you all the 
counsel of God. Remember then, if 
we are notasavour of life unto life, we 
shall be a savour of death unto death. 
If you die in your sins, and hear at 
last those awful words, “ Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels,” 
I shall say and testify before God, that 
it is not my fault, for that I warned 
and exhorted and intreated every one 
of you, as a father doth his children: 
the fault is entirely your own, anc 
your judgment will be just. 

But I would rather speak to those 
of you who have obeyed the Gospel. 
I would speak to you of the duties 
which you owe your ministers. ! do 
not mean as to temporal things. © 
some occasions, it might be proper to 
dwell on the support which a people 
owe to their minister. But I have 
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sever sought much of these things. 
Nor would I dwell on the kindness 
and civility which you should shew 
ys. Wethank you for this ; but this 
is not enough: we want far more than 
this. We want you to feel the im- 
mense difficulty of the work in which 
we are engaged, and to consider how 
uch we need on your part meekness, 
patience, and forbearance. Do not 
think we are angels, do not expect us 
io be faultless. Do not suppose, if 
vou see faults in us, that our ministry 
is to be blamed and neglected. But 
bear with us. 

We want your frayers. ‘Those 
who are most ready to find fault with 
their ministers, are generally the last 
io pray for them. How can you ex- 
pect them to come to you in the ful- 
uess of the blessing of the Gospel of 
peace, if you do not labour constantly 
in prayer for them ? 

We ueed your help with your chil- 
dren, neighbours, and the poor. You 
must do much 5 a minister cannot do 
every thing. Where much is to be 
done, if all is to be left to the minis- 
ter, much will be left undone. 

We want your example to confirm 
what we preach; that whilst we ex- 
plain what Christianity is, you may 
exhibit what it is, in your spirit and 
conduct. Ye should be our epistles, 
known and read of all men. 

2. My brethren in the ministry, I 
‘urn to you. I know I cannot say to 
you absolutely, as St. Paul did, “I 
shail see your face again no more 3” 
but £ think it most probable I never 
shall. IT may see the face of some of 
vou individually ; but I shall never 
meet you as a society again. [have 
uo right tospeak to you. I ueed to 
ve exhorted myself. But 1 wust ex- 
press the joy I feel in once more ad- 
dressing you. I bless God | have 
lived to see this day; and 1 pray Him 
‘O Strengthen me this once in speak- 
ing to you. I ought not perhaps to 
speak of myself; but as an old man 
Imay be allowed to say, that it has 
always been my earnest desire to en- 
Courage and strengthen my younger 
brethren by every means in my pow- 


er. [rejoice that the number of those 
who preach Christ crucified, and live 
to his glory, is so greatly increased. 
My: prayer is, that while J decrease, 
they may increase in number, wis- 
dom, courage, meekness, disinterest- 
edness, heavenly-mindedness, and 
zeal, a thousand fold, they and their 
children. 

I] would wish to encourage you now 
this last time. I would I could say 
more in the spirit of the Apostle, “I 
have fought a good fight, I have fin- 
ished my course; I have kept the 
faith; henceforth there is laid up for 
me acrown of glory which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me in 
that day.” On looking back, I view 
my pastlife very differently from what 
I did some years ago. I have not 
been zealous enough, nor diligent 
enough. I have not lived as 1 could 
wish, as I ought, to the glory of him 
who loved me and gave himself for 
me. 

Beware, O beware, my brethren, 
of blotting your ministry, and dishon- 
ouring it by your inconsistent spirit or 
conduct. A holy life is the minister’s 
strength. And if you lost your time 
in early life, before you knew the 
grace of God, redeem it now by walk- 
ing circumspectly, because the days 
are evil. Alas! in my own case, 
though I have now been serving God 
so long, yet I served sin almost as 
long before I began. 

lt is above forty years since God 
of his mercy brought down my stub- 
born heart to true repentance. The 
first sermon I[ preached afterwards 
was from Gal. ili. 22. “ But the 
Scripture hath concluded all under 
sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus 
Christ might be given to them that 
believe.” This very discourse was 
the means of bringing some of my 
people to feel their danger, and to 
come to me saying, ‘ What shall I 
do to be saved ?” when I hardly 
knew how to answer the question. 
Begin, my brethren, and continue in 
the same way. Shew the people that 
they are concluded under sin. ‘Tell 
them plainly of their lost condition. 
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Till they feel this, nothing is done. 
rhe ‘n exhibit to them, the promise 

“by faith of Jesus Christ.” This 
will heal the broken heart. 

In this great doctrine, together with 
the practical consequences of it, I 
have persevered ever since; aud, as I 
come nearer death, | am more and 
more convinced of its truth and im- 
portance. I have been tossed about 
during my life. I have been engaged 
incontroversy. I have been misrep- 
resented. Sometimes I have been 
called a Calvinist, and sometimes an 
Arminian; but I thank God I have 
never varied in my great views of Di- 
vine truth since I first published my 
sentiments on the subject above forty 
years ago; and now | would bear my 
public testimony once more, that 
‘this is the true grace of God by 


which von stand.” 


Brethren, pray for me. Do not 
pray for meas if my life was to be 
continued, nor as tf I were a minis. 
ter of any attainments and conse. 
quence in the church; but pray for 
me as a poor, weak, frail sinner, who 
has not yet done with temptation and 
conflict, and who finds it difficult to 
be patient in tribulation, and cheerful 
under long continued weakness and 
suffering. I need much the prayers 
of all my friends; but most of all J 
need the supporting grace of God, 
that IT may be carried through all my 
remaining trials, and may at length 
finish my course with joy. And 
now, brethren, I commend you to 
God, and to the word of his grace, 
which is able to build you up, and 
give you an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified.” 
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VALVIN AND SERVETUS. 


f Ew men have suffered more from 
the virulence of enemies, than Calvin. 
‘To censure and to reproach this emi- 
nent servant of the Redeemer, have 
been insome places almost indispens- 
able, either to the attainment or the 
preservation of theological populari- 
ty. The part of his life, on which 
his enemies have most greedily fallen, 
and which his friends have been the 
most ready to pass over aS inexcusa- 
ble, is that, in which he is supposed 
to have been accessary to the burning 
of Servetus. In this unhappy trans- 
action, he is usually represented as 
the principal instrument. “ Instiga- 
ted by a bloody, persecuting spirit, 
he not only sentenced his antagonist 
to death, but actually lighted the fires 
which consumed him.”’* 

It is not my design in this short pa- 
per to attempt a laboured vindication 


* Even Grotius could abusively denomi- 
nate Calvin, “ Serveft exusfor”’’ Groatii 
Opera, Tom. iv. p. 503 


of Calvm. The following proposi- 
tions, which embrace most of the 
leading facts relating to the execution 
of Servetus, I shall endeavour to es- 
tablish by authentic proofs. 

1. It was at the instance of Calvin 
that Servetus was impeached and im- 
prisoned. This the Reformer was 
uniformly free to confess. ‘I do noi 
at all dissemble,” says he, ‘ that by 
my influence and advice, he was, b) 
the civil power, Committed to prison. 
For having received the freedom 0! 
the city, L was bound to impeach him. 
if guilty of any crime.” And again: 
‘1 do not dissemble, that it was bs 
my means that he was seized in thi 
city, and required to defend his cause 
For according to the laws of the city 
he could not justly be treated other- 
ovine 78 

2. The design of Calvin in the 
detention of Servetus was to effect, ! 


*See Calvin's Theological Tracts, P! 
511, and 517 
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possible, | nis reformation. Speaking 
on this subject, on one of the pages 

above quoted, he says; “What my 
design was, became evident from the 
progress of the action. When my 
colleagues and my self were summon- 
ed, it was by no means our fault, that 
he did not confer peaceably and free- 
ly with us concerning his dogmatisms. 
Had he been in any manner curable, 
he would have been in no danger of 
any weightier punishment. He might 
have boven his life, by mere modera- 
tion.” 

3, Servetus was convicted not 
merely of heresy, but also of blas- 
phemy.—This point is susceptible of 
abundant proof. Melancthon, in one 
of his letters to Calvin, says, “ ihave 
read yeur book, in which you have 
clearly refuted the horrid blasphemies 
of Servetus.”’ 

After the Senate of Geneva had 
pronounced the allegations against 
Servetus proved, it was formally sub- 
mitted to the determination of the 
Swiss churches, ‘‘ whether they 
amounted to heresy and blasphemy.” 

Turvetin, writing many years af- 
ier, respecting the execution of Ser- 
vetus, says, *¢ Neither the laws nor 
the magistrates would allow him to 
be treated more mildly, on account of 
his horrid blasphemies.’’* 

We have farther evidence on the 
subject, in the blasphemous expres- 
sions which he actually used. He 
declared ** the Godhead to be in the 
devils ;? and “that several Gods 
were in each.” He affirmed that 
‘the three persons in the Trinity are 
the sons of Beelzebub.” The triune 
God he denominated “a triple mon- 
ster—a three headed Cerberus—a 
Phantom of devils—an illusion of Sa- 
tan.” 

4. Calvin had no part in the con- 
demnation of Servetus. He was not 
of the tribunal which condemned 
him. Servetus was tried and con- 
cemued by the Senate of Geneva—a 
civil and not an ecclesiastical court— 
a body of which Calvin never was a 


’ Turretini Opera, Tom. iii. p. 374. 
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member. If any proof of this is ne- 
cessary, we may give the following 
extract of a letter from Melancthon 
to Bullinger. “I judge that the Gene- 
vese Senate did perfectly right, to put 
an end to this obstinate man, who 
could never cease blaspheming. Z 

It may be said, however, that the 
influence of Calvin carried every 
thing in the Senate; and that the 
sentence they passed was as really 
his, as though the whole issue had 
been directly at his disposal.—But 
this objection is in palpable contra- 
diction to facts. The magistrates of 
Geneva were annually elected ; ; and 
it is well known, that a majority of 
the Senators for the year 1553—the 
year in which Servetus was tried and 
executed, were in the interest of a 


_ faction, which was uniformly opposed 


to Calvin. It was in this very year, 
that the Senate voted to restore one 
to the communion of the church, 
whom Calvin and his Consistory had 
excommunicated.* 

5. Calvin was unwilling that the 
sentence, which the Senate had pass- 
ed on Servetus, should be executed. 
Writing on this subject at difierent 
times, he says, “ Those things which 
were done by the Senate are by ma- 
ny ascribed tome. From the time 
that the articles were proved against 
him, f never uttered a word concern- 
ing his punishment. ‘To this fact all 
good men will bear me witness.”— 
“The severity of the punishment I 
desire to be remitted.” * He will be 
led to punishment to-morrow. We 


endeavoured to commute the kind of 


death: but in vain. Why we could 
effect nothing in his favour, I will in- 
form you at our interview.” 

That this was really the disposi- 
tion of Calvin, is proved by the testi- 
mony of others. Farel, writing to 
him, says, “ By wishing ‘to mitigate 
the severity of the punishment, you 
discharge the office of a friend to- 
wards your greatest enemy.” ‘Tur- 


* See Waterman’s Life of Calvin, p. 124. 
For many of the letters of | Calvin and his 
cotemporaries here quoted, the reader is 
referred to the collection i in that volume. 
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retin too Says, in the place we have 
already quoted; “It is evident that 
Calvin, with his Colleague Pastors, 
dissuaded from the burning of Ser- 
vetus.”” 

6. So far was Calvin from per- 
forming, as some have alleged, the 
office of executioner to Servetus, 
that he was not even present at his 
burning. Farel attended the unhap- 
py man to the place of execution, 
and “ with difficulty extorted from 
him his consent, that the assembly 
should unite with bim in prayer 5” 
but there is no evidence that Calvin 
was so much asa wituess of the scene. 
Indeed there is sufficient evidence of 
the contrary ; as he never speaks of 
it in the language of a witness, but al- 
ways as one who had received his in- 
formation trom others. 

7. The conduct of Calvin to- 
wards Servetus was applauded by 
his cotemporaries ; and was never 
censured by any respectable writer 
until many years after his death.— 
The former part ot this proposition is 
scarcely disputed. The letters of 
Melancthon, Bullinger, Peter Martyr, 
Beza, and others, are still extant, 
expressly approving ithe part which 
he had taken. The /atter part of 
it is equally true, and equally sus- 
ceptible of proof. Soon after the 
death of Calvin, Jerome Bolseck, a 
Papist, an apostate, and a particular 
enemy of him, undertook to write his 
life; for the sole purpose, no doubt, 
of destroying his reputation. But 
even this writer “‘no where accuses 
Calvin of personal hatred to Serve- 
tus, or casts any blame upon him for 
what he had done” relative to his 
prosecution.  Maimbourg,a Jesuit, 
wrote a history of Calvinism, in 
which he says nothing on the subject. 
Dupin, another Papist, does not even 
mention Servetus, in his account of 
Calvin. Bayle, who was of no re- 


‘ ligious denomination, and who was 


particularly bold in his observations 
upon characters, in his life of Calvin,” 
passes no censure on him, in relation 
tothe affair of Servetus. “ Heylin, 
although he says much to the discred- 


it of Calvin, yet never reproaches hii 
with his treatment of Servetus, whom 
he barely names, as a Socinian. 
Bishop Burnet, in his history of the 
English Reformation, passes im sj. 
lence the story of Servetus, and al- 
ways mentions Calvin with respect.”* 
The prejudice, under which the 
name of Calvin has so long laboured, 
had its origin undoubtediy in the dis. 
putes of the seventeenth century, rela. 
tive to his relivious sentiments. And 
the reason why he has been more cen- 
sured, aS a persecutor, than any of 
the early Protestants, is not that he 
possessed a more illiberal spirit (for 
it would be easy to demonstrate that 
this was not the case) but because he 
has been more distinguished, as a 
teacher and defender of that holy 
“faith, which was once delivered te 
the saints.” | P. 


———- -— — 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectato: 
SIR, 


I wish to avail myself of the priv- 
ilege of your miscellany, to suggest a 
few remarks ona single paragraph in 
the General Assembly’s narrative of 
the state of religion within their 
bounds, during the past year. A 
more animating document than this, 
considered as a relation of “ God’s 
wonderful works” among us, 1s prob- 
ably not to be found in the records of 
ourchurch. I have read it, and com- 
mented upon it to my people, with 
more satisfaction than I could easily 
express. Nor is it merely asa Pres- 
byterian, but, I trust, also as a friend 
to christianity, a lover of my country 
and of mankind, that I have so high 
ly enjoyed this plain account of visit: 
ations from on high. It is theretore 
with the greater concern that I fee! 
constrained to notice a paragraph 1 
it, which may possibly make an 
unhappy if not an erroneous impres- 
sion on some minds. The paragraph 
immediately succeeds a brief detail of 
the revivals which have occurred 10 


*See Waterman's Life of Calvi, pp. 
127—-130. 
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the particular Prestyyteries and Asso- 
ciations, represented at the General 
Assembly ; and is as follows: 

« While the Assembly unfeignedly 
rejoice in these and other signal revi- 
vals of religion, and earnestly pray 
for still more rich manifestations of 
Divine grace to all the churches, they 
are convinced that the principal hopes 
of the church of God must rest on 
the ordinary operations of the Divine 
Spirit accompanying the appointed 
means of grace. ‘The Lord has 
promised, that the humble, the faith- 
ful, and prayerful exertions of his 
ministers and people, shail never be 
without his blessing; yet fe has re- 
served to himself the prerogative of 
watering his churches with copious 
showers, as he sii his wisdom sees 
fit.” 

I confess to you, Mr. Editor, that 
this freezing paragraph came upon 
me like an avalanche trom the Alps. 
It was indeed the privilege of the As- 
sembly to record the transactions of a 
year the most distinguished tor spir- 
itual mercies, which our section of 
the church has ever known. On ve- 
ry many congregations had the bles- 
sing § come down like rain upon the 
mown grass; as showers that water 
the earth.” But were the members 
of this venerable body really “ con- 
vinced,”’ from any thing which they 
saw or heard, that we may not expect 
as remarkable visitations of God in 
time to come? Did they “ earnestly 
pray for still more rich manifestations 
of Divine grace to all the churches,” 
with the belief that God would refuse 
to hear them ? If not, how could they 
be ‘convinced that the principal 
hopes of the church of God must rest 
on the ordinary operations of the Di- 
vine Spirit accompanying the ap- 
pointed means of grace,” when their 
Own narrative distinctly states, that 
Most of the seven thousand one hun- 
dicd and eighty-six souls, who have 
been added to the churches during 
the past year, are the fruits of special 
revivals ; and when also the narra- 
tive of the preceding year presents us 
with nearly the same result ? It cer- 
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tainly was not their intention to inti- 
mate, that the memers so brought ine 
to our churches do not ordinarily 
prove sound and persevering believ- 
ers. 

* The Lord has promised, that the 
humble, the faithful, and prayerful 
exertions of his ministers and people, 
shall never be without his blessing.” 
I find substantially this promise in 
the book of God, but no such limita- 
tion of it as the remainder of the sen- 
tence would suggest. ‘The testimony 
of Scripture is, that God is willing to 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him; yes, more willing to do it, than 
parents are to give good gifts to 
their children. Jesus Christ has al- 
so assured his people, and _particu- 
larly his ministers, that he will be 
with them even to the end of the 
world. Nota syllable is uttered in 
either of these declarations, nor, so 
far as L have been able to find, in any 
corresponding passage of holy writ, 
which will warrant the conclusion, 
that God is not willing to crown “ the 
humble, the faithful, and prayerful 
exertions” of bis ministers and peo- 
ple in general, with more than what 
are termed the ordinary operations of 
his Spirit. Who then may presume 
to annex this limitation of his grace, 
and thus virtually advise us to expect 
but comparatively meager results 
from our humble and prayerful ef- 
forts ? 

‘Yet he has reserved to himseif 
the prerogative of watering his church- 
es with copious showers, #s he in his 
wisdom sees fit.” No assertion could 
be more evidently true. The same 
however cannot be said of the infer- 
ence which might be derived from it. 
I cheerfully admit, that it is the sove- 
reigu prerogative of God to water 
his churches with these outpourings 
of his Spirit; but is it not equally so, 
to confer upon them any measure of 
convicting and sanctifying influence ? 
The preceding narrative certainly 
does not afford a shadow of proof, 
that God is not as ready to give the 
former, in answer to the supplications 
of his people, as the latter: and it 
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AlL2 Lines written on returning to College. 


descrves to be most seriously enquir- 
ed, whether one great reason why re- 
vivals of religion have not been more 
frequently experienced, in some of 
yur churches, is not the compar- 
ative neglect of ministers and people 
to pray for them. God gives the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him. 
May we not believe, that he does 
this in a degree proportioned to 
ihe faith, the importunity, and perse- 
verance with which he is asked ? 
And that those churches which almost 
habitually expect and pray for revi- 
vals, more commonly enjoy the bles- 
sing than others which consider them 
rather in the light of a favour, which 
prayer is not likely to obtain nor God 
io bestow, except in peculiar cases ? 
I am free to acknowledge, Mr. Ed- 
itor, that my “ principal hopes of the 
church of God” do not rest on the 
ordinary, but the extraordinary “ op- 
erations of the Spirit accompanying 
the appointed means of grace ;” if it 
is not, in truth, already too late to 
give revivals of religion this denomi- 
nation. And tam happy in know- 
ing that Tam not altogether singular 
in this opinion. It was avowedly 
that of the late President of Yale 
College. “These revivals,” he re- 
marked, in a private conversation 
with me but a few months before his 
death, and with more of heaven in 
his eye than even he usually expres- 
sed, “appear to be the beginning of 
the millennium. I have no doubt, my- 
self, but they will follow each other 
in a continual and increasingly rapid 
succession, until the world shall be 
converted unto Christ.” Nor is it 
easy to understand, in what other 
way we can rationally expect this 
great moral renovation to take place. 
But in reality, what substantial cause 
have we for doubt on this point? 
Was it not through a succession of 
such revivals,* that christianity 
* It will be observed, that I use the word 


revival in its largest and more popular ac- 
ceptation, 





| Ave. 


achieved her first conquests in our 
world, that she renewed her strength 
after the most of her persecutions by 
the Roman Emperors, and gloriously 
triumphed, at the era of the reforma- 
tion? Js it not principally through 
these, that she has recently obtained 
a footing in several heathen coun- 
tries ? Has not the frequency of revi- 
vals in this and some other christiap 
lands, actually kept pace with our 
increasing efforts to promulgate the 
gospel? So frequent, indeed, has 
been their recurrence of late years, 
as to excite in some churches an al- 
most constant expectation of enjoy- 
ing them: and wecan readily believe 
that they will become so common, 
within the period of half a century, 
that christians shall no longer speak 
of them as extraordinary operations 
of the Spirit. On this ground [ must 
be jealous of every unnecessary cave- 
at which may possibly have an un- 
happy influence. 
A PResBYTERIAN. 





(In the obituary notice of Mr. Leav- 
itt,in our number for June, we ex- 
pressed our intention of publishing 
some of the manuscripts which he 
left. We have selected the fol: 
lowing. | 


On returning to College, May, 1819. 


AGaAIn has Edwin left his native bowers, 

The bowers of innocence, again returning 

To spend the dull and melancholy hours 

Where study’s pale and lonely lamp & 
burning. 

Years of his youth how rapidly ye fled 

In that beloved home, when fancy’s powe: 

Its magic tints o’er youthful visions shed, 

And gave a deeper hue to every flower — 

He fancied he should crop in Manhood’: 
day ; 

Not thinking that so fair a form so soor 
would fade away. 


Alas the flower has faded, even now 

Cold disappointment’s hand his bosow 
chilling, 

Her melancholy impress on his brow 

Has stamped, his youthful heart with sor 
row filling. 
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FHis sister S. had some doves, which 

~ she highly valued. They were de- 
stroyed during his absence, and be- 
ing informed of the loss, he wrote 
in the following manner. | 






\r Social Villa, unce there dwelt 
Of doves a fair collection ; 

Hunger and cold they never felt 
Secure of kind protection. 


My gentle S 's careful hand 
Rais’d them a habitation ; 

O’erlooking all! her father’s land, 
A goodly situation. 





There might you see at noontide hour 
The happy birds reposing, 

Like lady fair, in rural bower 
Her weary eyelids closing. 


A happy family they were, 
From every grief defended ; 

And birds more worthy lady’s care 
A lady never tended. 


The setting sun at evening throws 
Across the wave, its fires ; 

Its radiance o’er the billow glow: 
And flashes and expires. 


eaves, 


oO 


The sunbeams gay, that fancy 
As transient and as bright, 
filance o’er the billows of our live, 

And leave us dark as night. 


The flower that’s sweetest to the eye 
Full soon must fade away. 

Che form best loved beneath the sky 
As early must decay. 


No hand on earth can turn aside 
The uverring shaft of fate ; 

The arm of strength, the heart of pride, 
The pageantry of state, 





Che winning air, and gentle grace 
The blessings of the fair, 

The kindling eye, tbe lovely face 
Ave vain and futile there. 


4 And thus the subjects of my lay 
Receiv’d their early doom— 
Like man they flourished for a day 
And vanished in the tomb. 


Mine is a light and playful song 

And not a moral strain ; 

These sober notes I'll not prolong 
Nor moralize again. 


Suffice to say those doves are gone— 
Their goodly habitation 

is left deserted and alone 
The seat of desolation. 


Suffice to say each hapless bird 
_A weasel fierce did slaughter ; 
No ear their cries for mercy heard 

Nor plaintive calls for quarter. 





Poetry. 41S 


To the Moor. 


Tuov moon! which “art the eye of 
heaven” with mild 

And pitying glance, our sinful world be- 
holding ; 

As widowed mother gazes on the child, 

Child of her heart, her arms are still en- 
folding. 


As thy pure beams shine on the evening 
dews, 

To every drop a heavenly lustre lending . 

So through my heart thy purity diffuse, 

Thy radiance with its own pollution 
blending. 


The spirit of thy beams is holiness ; 

Like that of Saints who soar above thy 
sphere ; 

And man by gazing on thee, less and less 

Peels of the passions thatenchain him here - 


O shed upon my soul, thou angel orb, 
The holy, heavenly stillness of thy ray ; 
‘Pill all its passions vile thou dost absorb, 
And take its grosser feelings all away. 


Then when this life of trial shall be o’er 
And I no longer sin or suffer here, 

My renovated soul in peace shall sear, 
Sinless and stainless, far above thy sphere 


ee 


fragment. 


O ‘Yuou! whose path is in the mighty 
deep, 

Whio stili’st the ocean’s tumult, at thy will, 

My soul from guilt’s devouring surges keep, 

Say to my troubled passions, peace, be still. 


Then shall this tumult in my bosom cease, 

And veason’s voice be heard within my 
bicast ; 

‘bhen too again the gentle dove of peace, 

Shall build therein, her long deserted rest 





These, (probably) are the last lines he ever 
wrote. 


How brief O! Father is the age, 
Thou hast to mortals given ; 

How tiresome is the pilgrimage 
Through this vain world to heaven 


The gaudy flow’ret of the spring 
Betore the sickle dies, 

Upon delusion’s changing wing 
The phantom shadow flies. 


So mau, thine offspring, falls beneath 
The scythe of pale decay ; 

Thus towards the cold domains of death 
The shadow hastes away. 


And wilt thou judge, O Lord, a thing 
So frail,-so vile as I, 
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A man, whose life is vanishing, 
Whose form is soon to die ? 





The following was written with a pencil. 


Yet a little while and every breast 
that is warm with hope, and busy 


with design, shall drop into the colg 
and silent grave. The eye that read: 
this page shall be closed in darkness 
and the hand that writes it, she! 
crumble into dust. 





Gebiew of Mew Publications. 


The Testimony of Natural Theology 
to Christianity : By Thomas Gis- 
borne, M. A. Philadelphia, 1818. 
pp. 271. 


WE formerly called the attention of 
our readers to an Essay, by Dr. 
Brown, “ On the existence of a Su- 
preme Creator, possessed of infinite 
power, wisdom and goodness.” We 
had occasion to call in question the 
validity of some of his arguments, and 
the accuracy of at Jeast one of his con- 
clusions. Like Paley, and several oth- 
er modern philosophers, Dr. Brown 
has attempted to prove from reason, 
applied to the works of God, that 
the Supreme Being is possessed of 
infinite goodness and benevolence. 
A simple delight in happiness, and a 
desire and determination to produce 
it in the greatest possible degree, in 
the created universe, they seem to 
consider as the sum and essence of 
moral perfection in God—they en- 
deavour to shew that happiness is the 
sreat and only ultimate end of his 
works. We expressed our dissatisfac- 
tion with the arguments drawn from 
the works of God, to establish such a 
conclusion. So far as contrivance 
and design are seen in the objects of 
nature, so far as means are discerned, 
adapted to an end, happiness does not 
appear to be the only ultimate end 
thus effected by design, nor does the 
greatest possible happiness of man in 
this world, seem to be intended by 
his Maker. We now proceed to 
state, that the doctrine which is thus 
in vain attempted to be established 
by reason, is not clearly taught in 
revelation. It is a refinement in the 
speculations of modern philosophers 





and theologians, and had they suc. 
ceeded in clearly establishing it from 
a consideration of the works of God, 
there would have appeared a discrep. 
ancy at least, between his works and 
his word. ‘The fact is, the natural and 
moral evil which exist to so great an 
extent in the world, will never fail to 
perplex the reasonings of men who 
are ignorant of revelation, or who re- 
ject its authenticity ; and we conceive 
it to be highly improper and danger- 
ous for those who possess the superi- 
our light of the Gospel, and acknowl- 
edge its authority, to descend to the 
level of heathenism, and amuse and 
bewilder themselves by groping about 
in the glimmering furnished by na- 
ture’s light, and forming such conjec- 
tures as unassisted reason inust form 
concerning the origin of those things 
that are seen, and the character and 
designs of their author. When a be- 
liever in revelation thus accustoms 
himself to such conclusions as unas- 
sisted reason can form, they become 
the views which actually and habitu- 
ally occupy his mind. Instead of be- 
ing filled with the glorious light o! 
the Gospel, his mind is gradually 
shrouded in the darkness of Paganism. 
Instead of possessing the lov e, und joy, 
and ardour of affection which chiis- 
tianity inspires, with its peculiar reve- 
lation, his heart is cold and joyless. 
He begins even to doubt all those 
truths, which his reason does not dis: 
cover, and forgets that revelation 
stands on its own independent ground 
of testimony, and is supported only 
by the speculations of Moral Pbi- 
losophy. wn 
We should never forget the differ- 
ence between truths which we should 

















ve able fo discover, i. e. which would 
ne suggested to a mind by the ap- 
pearances of nature, and those, the 
»yidence of which we can see, when 
‘hey are presented to us. The wis- 
sst of the ancient philosophers, were 


jever able to discover the theory of 


ye planetary motions, nor even the 
‘ree general laws of motion, pertain- 
ne toal! bodies; and yet now since the 
discoveries of Copernicus, and Kep- 
er, and Newton, persons of far infe- 
rior Capacities, and even youth can 
see such evidence of their truth, that 
an individual cannot be found who 
presumes to deny them. The scrip- 
cures do that for us, in Natural The- 
logy, which Copernicus, Kepler, and 
\ewton, do for the student of Natu- 
val Philosophy. The truth is pre- 
sented tous, and with distinct evidence 
also, and we have nothing to do, but 
remark the exact coincidence between 
chese truths and the phenomena and 
subjects with which we are surrounded. 
To ask whether these objects and phe- 
nomena would suggest these truths, 
to our mind with satisfactory evidence, 
were we ignorant of revelation, and 
to refuse an assent to them until this 
question can be settled, would be far 
more absurd and presumptuous, than 
fora student of natural science, ob- 
stinately to reject the lights of former 
discoveries, in the determination of 
believing nothing which he could not 
have himself discovered; we say 
more, because his belief must finally 
depend on the evidence of those phe- 
nomena, while revelation is attended 
with its own peculiar evidence. 

The schools of Moral Philosophy 
nave been called hot-beds of Infideli- 
iy. ‘They certainly have had a fatal 
tendency towards scepticism, in re- 
gard to all the peculiar doctrines and 
precepts of the Gospel. The natu- 
ral tendency of any science, cultivated 
with enthusiasm, 1 is to lead its devo- 
ted admirer to attempt the explana- 
tion of all kindred subjects by the 
principles of his own favourite sci- 
ence. ‘Now as revelation embraces 
all the truths and duties of natural re- 
igion and morality, together with ma- 
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ny others, an exclusive attention given 
to the former, and an investigation of 
the principles in our moral constitu- 
tion on which they rest, almost neces- 
sarily produces indifference, or doubt, 
in regard to the peculiarities of reve- 
lation. It is not only dangerous but 
unphilosophical, in a believer in the 
word of God, thus to separate Moral 
Philosophy from Revelation; for as 
they rest separately on independent 
grounds, there arises a powerful argu- 
ment in favour of both from a com- 
parison of their principles with each 
other. Mr. Gisborne, in the work 
before us, views natural and revealed 
religion in their connection, and at- 
tempts to shew ‘the Testimony of 
Natural ‘Theology to Christianity.’ 

The design of the work, as indica- 
ted by the title, is such, as from the 
preceding observations it will be con- 
cluded that we approve. The exe- 
cution of it is not uniformly agreeable 
to the principles which we have just 
advanced. Indeed we do not know 
an author, who has treated of the tes- 
timony of natural religion, and of the 
course of nature to christianity, in an 
unexceptionable manner, except Bish- 
op Butler, in his * Analogy. ‘a 

This book stands as a model for all 
succeeding authors, who write witha 
similar design. ‘The author of that 
celebrated work does not attempt to 
prove by analogy the truth of revela- 
tion, or even, of natural religion. 
He takes the truth of these for grant- 
ed, as having been often established 
by others on independent grounds, 
and shews the analogy between them, 
and between the principles of both, 
and the facts exhibited in the course 
of nature. He applies his arguments 
to refute the objections, which are 
brought against revealed religion, by 
showing that they have the same force 
against the conclusions of natural re- 
ligion, and in fact are as much op- 
posed to the actua! course of nature 
as to either. ‘The force of the argu- 
ment, when thus used defensively, is 
irresistible, even infidels themselves 
being judges; while tothe candid en- 
quiter after truth, these analogies af- 
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ford no inconsiderable presumption 
also in favor of religion. Gisborne, 
inthe work before us, has endeavour- 
ed to conform his arguments, not to 
those of Butler, but to those of Paley 
and others, who have demonstrated 
the Being and some of the Perfec- 
tions of God, trom the design mant- 
fest in his works. He wishes to 
prove that some of the fundamental 
and peculiar doctrines of christianity, 
would be suggested, and not only sug- 
gested but proved, to the candid en- 
quirer after truth, if such an one 
might be found, who was ignorant of 
the Bible, or rejected its revelation. 
Now there is a presumption against 
the argument as thus stated, on the 
very face of it. SJany of the ancient 
philosophers, were men of acute and 
cultivated understandings, who turn- 
ed the whole force of their genius to 
the investigation of this very subject— 
the character and designs of God, as 
manifested in his works. But did 
any of them ever discover the pecul- 
iar doctrines of the Gospel, from an 
examination of naturer Do these 
doctrines seem ever to have been even 
suggested to their minds? How 
much less ascertained and proved !— 
Did our Saviour and his apostles ever 
intimate that the peculiar doctrines of 
christianity, which they taught, were 
discoverable by unassisted human 
reason? They declare indeed, that the 
existence, power,and wisdom of God, 
are clearly seeu inthe things which he 
has made ; but if the fallen character 
and Jost condition of man,his prospects 
in eternity, the mercy and grace of 
God, had been clearly seen, what ne- 
cessity was there of a revelation to 
teach them? We do not deny that 
when suggested by revelation, their 
correspondence with the actual state 
and course of things around us, affords 
a presumption of the truth. When 
they are authoritatively taught in 
the scriptures, the believer finds his 
conviction of the truth confirmed and 
strengthened, by their universal agree- 
ment with facts; but how faint and 
unsteady must be the light thrown on 
them by nature, 1s evident en reflect- 


ing that even those things which the 
apostle says may be known of God 
being clearly seen by the things which 
he hath made, were obscurely appre. 
bended, by the ancients, and mingled 
with many and gross errors, from 
which the best and wisest were una- 
ble to separate them. 

We the more regret that our au. 
thor has attempted to prove the doc- 
trines of revelation from the designs 
exhibited in the works of God, as it 
leads him to lay an undue stress on 
many of his arguments, and throws 
an air of doubt and inconclusiveness 
over all his deductions. His argu. 
ments appear to himself satisfactory, 
because he was previously convinced 
of the truth which they confirmed 
He forgets that his reader, if destitute 
of this previous conviction, will cer- 
tainly deny his conclusions, and also 
be disgusted, and form, probably, « 
contemptuous idea of all the argu- 
ments by which revelation can be 
supported, and of the reasoning pow- 
ers of those who assent to it. We re- 
mark once more, that by thus consid- 
ering the facts in nature by them- 
selves, and enquiring what inferences 
unassisted reason can draw ‘rom them, 
he loses, as we before intimated, a 
powerful argument in regard to their 
purpose, from a comparison of them 
with the declarations of God’s word. 
Most of the facts adduced are too 
much insulated to form a conclusive 
argument from design. 

‘ A stone is thrown,’ says the Inii- 
del, ‘and after it has struck some ob- 


ject, you infer that the person who 


cast it, intended to hit that very ob- 
ject: where is the proof?’ but if 
that person declared previously, what 
object he was aiming at, and the stone 
strikes it, who can doubt the design ! 
Such is the conclusion drawn from 
comparing the declarations of the 
word of God, concerning the inten- 
tions of its author, with the insulated 
and corresponding facts observed 10 
his works. In more complicated 1n- 
stances of contrivance, such as art 
adduced by Paley, the design 1s man 
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fest without a declaration ; but it may 
he doubted whether many, if any such 
‘stances can be found, from which 
(he peculiar doctrines of christianity 
can be inferred. Mr. Gisborne has 
far too just views of reasoning, to ad- 
here consistently to his own plan. 
He begins by undertaking to prove, 
that to a Deist, some of the doctrines 
of the Gospel, might be suggested, 
accompanied with . satisfactory evi- 
dence from a consideration of facts In 
nature. Heafterwards supposes, that 
if these doctrines were proposed to 
him as taught iu revelation, his inves- 
tigation would lead him to adopt them- 
selves, though they would not suggest 
them to histhoughts. In other parts 
of his investigation,he merely consid- 
ers the support these facts yield to re- 
vealed truth which is their proper use 5 
and even so far departs from his ovi- 
ginal design, as to consider the facts 
and traditions which confirm the his- 
torical statements of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Mr. Gisborne seems to condemn 
with great justness, some part of his 
own reasonings. 


“ Speculation is apt to be not unfortu- 
nate merely, but irrational. And few 
speculators have been less fortunate, or 
less rational, than those who, casting aside 
‘he communications which the Scriptures 
impart concerning the origin of evil, un- 
dertake to account for it themselves,”— 
pn. 155, 


Having extended our general re- 
marks on the work before us, to so 
great a length, we shall proceed to 
lay the arguments and conclusions of 
the author before our readers, in the 
manner in which we should have been 
pleased to have seen them exhibited 
by himself. His first and great ob- 
ject is to prove the Holiness of God, 
trom his works. In doing this he 
considers himself as taking up the 
subject of Natural Theology, where 
it was left by Doct. Paley. He thus 
defines the attribute of Holiness as 
ascribed to the Deity. 


‘‘ Lunderstand by that attribute, the pos- 
“ession in perfection of justice, truth, mer- 
*y, purity, and every other moral excel- 
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lence: the habitual exercise of all and of 
each of these excellencies in the govern- 
ment of the universe; correspondent and 
operative approbation of each created be- 
ing invested with moral agency, who acts 
in willing accordance with these excellen- 
cies; and correspondent and operative 
disapprobation of each, who acts in wil- 
ling contrariety to any of them."—p. 8. 


This is perhaps as good a defini- 
tion of the holiness of God, as could 
be expressed in the Janguage of Mor- 
al Philosophy, or be formed, in ref- 
erence to its illustration in his works. 
We observe, however, that it wants 
something of the emphasis, which is 
given to the same attribute of God in 
his Word, and in those miraculous 
interpositions there recorded, by 
which it was manifested. The exhi- 
bitions of God on Mount Sinai, to his 
chosen people, and in vision, to the 
prophet Fsaiah, when he ‘saw the 
Lorp sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up’—surrounded by seraphims, 
who veiled their faces, crying, ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord God of Hosts ; 
the whole earth is full of his glory’ 
were fitted to impress the idea of the 
holiness of God, and to cal! forth cor- 
responding emotions in his creatures. 
A scriptural view of the holiness of 
God, is beautifully and forcibly ex- 
hibited by a living author, to whose 
work we have ina former number 
called the attention of our readers. 
‘* Were we asked to define this holi- 
ness, we should feel that we were not 
giving to the term iis full significan- 
cy, by saying that it merely consist- 
ed in the absolute perfection of all the 
moral virtues ofthe Divinity. It is 
a term, which in the appropriate 
force of it, denotes contrast or sepa- 
ration.”” “It docs not signify the 
moral perfection of his character, ta- 
ken absolutely. It signifies this per- 
fection in relation to its opposite. 
When we look to the holiness of the 
Divine character, we look to it in its 
aspect of lofty separation from all 
that can either taint or debase it. 
We look to its irreconcilable variance 
with sin. We look to the inaccessi- 
ble height at which it stands above 
all the possible acquirements of cree 
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ated nature, insomuch, that he who 
possesses it, charges even his angels 
with folly ; and when created nature 
is not only imperfect, but sinful, we 
then look to the recoil of the Divini- 
ty from all contact, and from all ap- 
proximation. We think of the purer 


eyes than can behold iniquity, and of 


the presence so sacred, that evil can- 
not dwell with it. We think of that 
sanctuary into which there cannot 
enter any thing that defileth, or that 
maketh a lie, a sanctuary guarded by 
all the jealousies of the Divine na- 
ture, and so repugnant to the ap- 
proach of pollution, that if it offer to 
draw nigh, the fire of a consuming 
indignation will either check or will 
destroy it.” If these views of the 
holiness of God be correct, the be- 
nevolence which the Bible ascribes 
to God, for the traces of which we 
ought to look in his works, is a holy 
benevolence. It is a desire to pro- 
duce happiness and promote it, in 
accordance with justice and truth and 
mercy, and every other moral perfec- 
tion, looking with complacence and 
approbation on all who intentionally 
accord with its own character, and 
graciously rewarding them; but frown- 
ing in righteous indignation on all 
who voluntarily destroy the happi- 
ness of the Universe, or who depart 
from that justice, truth and purity by 
which itself is regulated. Whether 
such an attribute would be ascribed 
to God, from the mere examination 
of his works, we will not positively 
decide; but it is certain that every 
thing which we sce and know of his 
Providence accords exactly with this 
representation. ‘The dictates and 
admonitions of conscience, its re- 
morse, and its apprehensions when 
we have disobeyed—our indignation 
at the wickedness of others—the 
peace and the blessings which follow 
obedience, and the punishments which 
God so generally inflicts on trans- 
gressors, harmonize, to say the least, 
wonderfully, with the idea of a moral 
government, us exercised by a holy 
God. On this single point, we should 
not hesitate to say that nature teaches 
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this important truth, were we not 
struck with the enquiry ; where is the 
man, to whose unassisted reason, this 
holy government of God, has been 
clearly taught by his works? A per. 
son, however, who has accustomed 
his mind to scriptural views of this 
subject, can scarcely conceive that 
any candid enquirer should deny or 
doubt that this is a fair inference from 
the facts to which we have alluded. 

In connection with the holiness 07 
God, Mr. Gisborne endeavours to 
prove, that the depravity of man, by 
which he has forfeited the favour of 
God, his fall from a state of origina! 
innocence and holiness, the mercy of 
God towards him, which has actually 
made his condition here, partly a state 
of penal discipline, and partly a situ- 
ation in which he may hope for par- 
don and use the means of being re- 
stored to the Divine image and fa- 
vour—are all, not only confirmed, 
but suggested by Natural Theology, 
That the nature and character of mav 
is depraved, is a fact which reason, 
enlightened by revelation in regard 
to the nature of holiness and sin, is 
capable of discovering, we are far 
from denying. It may be ascertain- 
ed like any other general fact, by ob- 
servation and experience. On this 
point, we have a pleasure in quoting 
the words of our author. 


It is a fact ascertained beyond the possi- 
bility of contradiction ; it is a fact confirm- 
ed by all history, and by alls experience 
it is a fact open to the view of every indi- 
vidual; it isa fact, therefore, specifically 
placed within the province of natural the- 
ology, and demonstrable by her testimo- 
ny; that human nature is pervaded by si: 
To discover to man that his nature is cor 
rnpt, is not the appropriate office of the 
Scriptures. They affirm that corruption 
they afford a clearer insight into its ex 
tent; they disclose the cause of it, and the 
remedy; they bring life and immortality 
to light by the Gospel. But to the discov- 
ery that this corruption is now universally 
inherent, natural theology is competent 
The fact is one **which by observation 
and natural reason man is capable of at- 
taining ;” one which, if he employs eveli 
but an ordinary portion of attention in con 
templating himself and mankind arouD 
him, and exercises even but an ordinary 
measure of reason in fairly weighing the 
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particulars which his attention has col- 
lected, he cannot fail to attain. The 
world is replete with wickedness. What 
isthe object for which governments are 
instituted? The repression of iniquity. 
What isthe object of law? To prevent 
man from preying upon bis neighbour. 
Why, under the wisest and the happiest 
form of government, that with which 
Providence in its distinguishing merey has 
blessed Great Britain, are laws in a con- 
tinual progress of multiplication?’  Be- 
cause the forms and modes by which vio- 
lence and deceit are ever plotting to effect 
evil are unceasingly diversified, enlarged, 
multiplied. Why is history exposed to 
the reproach of being characterised asa 
yecord of human crimes? Not because 
erimes are more attractive as topics of nar- 
ation, not because they are more influen- 
tial on happiness, than virtues; but be- 
cause in ali countries, and in all ages, ex- 
amples of flagrant crime are far more com- 
mon among mankind than instances of 
eminent virtue. Whyin all the transac- 
tions of private life is every man seen so- 
licitous to guard himself by prospective 
and precaulionary measures against impo- 
sition, against breach of promise, against 
ijury under some of its numerous forms! 
Not because he recollects that, without 
such precautions there will exist a possibil- 
ity that he may be injured; but because be 
is aware, experimentally and habitually 
aware, that without them the probability of 
sustaining injury will be great. Consider, 
farther, how impressive are the counteract- 
ing circumstances, the dissuading motives, 
the opposing principles, the aknowledged 
sanctions, in the face of which the general 
propensity to evil exerts itself, governs the 
heart, displays itself in the conduct. It 
persists against admoniticn, against en- 
treaty, against the dictates of affection, 
against the desire of a good name, against 
consequences already felt, against the un- 
sheathed sword of law, against the fore- 
seen and acknowledged an hourly ap- 
proaching recompense of eternal blessed- 
ness, or of everlasting damnation. I have 
adduced without irrelevance into the cata- 
logue these awful disclosures of Christiani- 
ty. For, although the certainty of endless 
happiness, or of endless misery, in a world 
veyond the grave is a pure discovery of 
revelation; the fact that multitudes on 
every side are abandoning themselves, to 
sin, notwithstanding their consciousness 
and their admission of those discoveries, a 
fact among the most decisive evidences of 
the corruption of human nature, is per- 
fectly and universally known by ordinary 
observation: is equally open to the no- 
tice, equally ascertainable by the enquiry, 
of the Christian, of the Jew, of the Ma- 
hometan, of every observant Heathen 
who may visit Great Britain.—pp. 150--154. 


Tt is not so plain, that reason would 
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conclude that man, as he came from 
the hands of his Creator, was holy ; 
yet there are considerations which 
confirm that doctrine of revelation. 


That a nature radically indisposed to 
perform the will of its Creator, bent on 
gratifying itself by indulging in pursuits 
and practices which He abbors and per- 
emptorily forbids, should have been ori- 
ginally implanted, such as it is, in a crea- 
ted being by a Deity invested with the 
power, and the wisdom, and the benevo- 
lence, and the other attributes which Natu- 
ral Theology developes; it is absolutely 
impossible to conceive. The true conclu- 
sion is inevitable; and it is pronounced 
by Natural Theology. Human nature is 
fallen from the state in which it was ori- 
ginally formed by the creative goodness 
of God. Human nature has corrupted it- 
self, has corrupted itself universally. The 
time, the mode, the immediate cause, the 
attendant circumstances, of the primeval 
depravation of man, Natural ‘Theology 
knows not. For information on these 
points, and on topics connected with 
them, she refers man to the Power who 
knows all things. As to the existence of 
the corruption, she is irresistibly decisive. 
—p. 164. 


Writers on Natural Theology have 
usually obviated the objections to the 
benevolence of God, by considering 
this life as one of trial and of disci- 
pline, in reference to a future state. 
Sumner acknowledges frankly, that 
the disorders of this world cannot 
otherwise be reconciled with the di- 
vine benevolence. Paley says—‘ Of 
all views under which human life has 
been considered, the most reasonable 
in my judgment, is that which regards 
it as a state of probation.” 

Whatever conjectures unassisted 
reason might form on this subject, the 
gospel clearly teaches us, that the 
natural and moral evils of this life, 
are intended as atrial of the virtue of 
God’s children, and as a discipline to 
prepare them by his grace for the in- 
heritance of the saints in light, and it 
is pleasing to see how exactly this 
declaration of the Word of God, ac- 
cords with the actual state of the 
world, and the actual effect of suffer- 
ing and trials on the heirs of glory, 
and how completely this truth re- 
moves the objections which have been 


urged against the benevolence of 
God. 
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Whether the instances of reforma- 
tion and restoration to comparative 
holiness which are seen among man- 
kind, would suggest to the student of 
Natural Theology, while destitute of 
the light of revelation, that God is 
merciful, and would lead him to 
hope for the pardon and favor of God, 
is at best doubtful. ‘That they exact- 
ly coincide with, and by their coinci- 
dence confirm the declarations of 
God’s word, is too manifest to be in- 
sisted on. 


But while these views of human na- 
ture prove inan to be tna fallen state, ina 
state of transgression, and consequently 
in a state which renders bim obnoxious to 
punishment at the hand ot his God; there 
are concomitant circumstances, connect- 
ed with the subject, and within the scope 
of Natural ‘Theology, which are calcula- 
ted to cheer the heart with hopes and inti- 
mations of merey. By instances display- 
ed in every period, and in every station of 
life, experience is continually testifying 
that human nature is capable of an essen- 
tial and a vadical change. Drunkards are 
vendered sober; thieves become honest ; 
churls practice kindness; liars veracity ; 
and not through the operation of motives 
resting on health, or on character, or on 
worldly interest, but through the influence 
of principle on the conscience. The phi- 
losopher ascribes the transformation to 
the power of reason; the Christian knows 
that it was wrought by Divine grace. But 
the change, to whatever cause the student 
of Natural Theology may attribute it, is 
manifest to his observation, is undentable. 
The capability of such a change demon- 
strates, that offending Man has not been 
wholly cast off by his Creator. It inti- 
maies, that mercy may be behind; that 
mercy may be at work, that from the in- 
scrutable counsels of an unseen God there 
may emanate some mighty plan, by which 
pardon and reconciliation may be extend- 
ed to the sinner without impeachment of 
the divine holiness. If there had not been 
intended an opening for mercy, we might 
have expected punishment to be immedi- 
ate, or the transgressorto be tixed in ob- 
duracy.—pp. 159, 160. 


The faculties of the mind, Mr. 
Gisborne thinks, “in their general 
amount, and in the sum of. the at- 
tainments to which they are compe- 
tent, there is a discernible fitness to 
the condition of a being under the 
displeasure of his Maker, yet not re- 
jected from mercy.” ‘This is stating 
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the fact as it should be stated. To 
render the argument from it conclu. 
sive, natural religion ought to show, 
as perhaps it might, that the facul. 
ties, and the possible capable attain. 
ments of man were different as he 
came from the hands of his maker, 
and have been reduced by transgres.- 
sion to their present state. The ob. 
servations of our author on this sub. 
ject, are so striking, and even pathet- 
ic, that we give them, notwithstanding 
the defect of the argument. 


In him foresight does not ensure safe. 
ty: nor perseverence the protection or 
the recovery of bis rights; nor study the 
acquisition of the knowledge of which he 
may stand in need; nor medical skill the 
removal of the debility under which he 
labours, or of the torture under which he 
groans. Investigation may end in disclos- 
ing to him inevitable dangers ; orin prov- 
ing that the evils which oppress him are 
beyond remedy. All his pursuits of 
knowledge are accompanied with draw- 
backs. "ivery accession is an additional 
step of elevation, which shews to him the 
progressively enlarging horizon of his ig- 
norance. His mind is a store-house of 
limited capacity ; and if it be subdivided 
into many compartments, for the recep- 
tion of numerous articles, the smaller is 
the portion which can be deposiied in 
each. It is a granary witb a floor perfora- 
ted by crevices, through which the corn is 
incessantly trickling away. We some- 
times speak with astonishment of the 
quantity of particulars which an individu- 
alremembers. The astonishment may be 
just, on a seale of comparison; but the 
general feeling, as to memory, might well 
be that of surprise at the scantiness of her 
gleanings. I speak of intellects of the or- 
dinary standard) How few are the trans- 
actions of past life, of which a man can 
deliver a copious or a precise detail! 
How little can be repeated of a volume 
which we have recently read! How in- 
sulated, and how tew, the fragments re- 
tained of the poem, which enraptured us 
twelve months ago! To be required to 
expend great mental labour for the recom- 
pence of slender and fugacious acquisi- 
tions, of acquisitions too which continual- 
ly prove incompetent to answer the pur- 
pose for which they sought, is an appotnt- 
ment accordant, not with the condition 
of innocent and unreservedly favoured 
beings, but of a race justly doomed to teel, 
in the very exercise of its highest facul- 
ties, mementos of transgression, and sen- 
sations of chastisement. ! 

On the other hand, the exquisite good- 
ness of the Deity manifested in his intel- 
lectual bounties to mankind, the insight 
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which He graciously enables man to at- 
tain into His glorious works on the earth 
and amidst the skies, and the special de- 
light which He has annexed to devout and 
holy contemplations, argue His own holi- 
ness; justify the expectation of His regard 
to holiness, nay even to endeavours after 
holiness, in his creatures; and encourage 
and warrant the humble hope, that a peni- 
tent transgressor may be blest with pardon 
and acceptance.—pp. 161—-163. 


The scriptures declare that it isa 
part of the curse pronounced on fallen 
man, that in the sweat of his face he 
should eat bread. ‘To this it hasbeen 
objected that labour contributes to 
the virtue, the improvement and hap- 
piness of man, and therefore it is ri- 
diculous to call its necessity a curse. 
It is a sufficient answer to this objec- 
tion, that man’s depravity renders la- 
bour thus necessary to virtue and hap- 
piness. Mr. Gisborne however meets 
the objector on hisown ground. He 
admits that a degree of labour might 
be beneficial to a holy being, in other 
respects such as man, but distingnish- 
es between such an exercise to his 
faculties and virtue, and that painful 
labour, which nature imposes on him. 


But suppose that we were made ac- 
guainted with the existence of a class of 
beings, from whom labour was required 
as indispensable to their comfort and to 
their actual preservation, yet whose la- 
hour, when duly exerted, was from time 
to time proving inefficacious, inadequate 
to attain either its immediate or its ultimate 
object: being subjected to corporeal and 
mental pain, but in numerous cases ren- 
dered by that very pain incapable of la- 
bour, disqualified either for bodily or for 
mentalexertion. What would be our reflec- 
tions? We would say: ‘ Here is labour 
failing to reap its fruits. Here is an over- 
plus of pain beyond the amount requisite 
as a stimulus to creatures disposed to obe- 
dience; an overplus tending to incapaci- 
tate, for a season, or even permanently, 
for active service. The labour and ihe 
pain manifestly partake of a penal charac- 
ter. They attach also upon the whole 
race by the present constitution of its na- 
ture. The race of beings is not a holy 
race. It is a race whose nature is de- 
praved.”—pp. 166, 167. 


Then follows a series of minute ob- 
servations on the penal labour to 
which man is subjected. Intimately 
“ounected with this labour is the con- 
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sideration * of the general nature of 
the objects, prodaced on the surface 
of the earth, or within the reach of at- 
tainment, for the use of man.” The 
sentence of condemnation pronounced 
on Adam commenced, * Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake; in sorrow 
Shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life: thorns also and thistles shall it 
bring forth to thee.” The actual 
condition of the earth fully accords 
with this declaration of the Almighty. 
The scantiness of those things provi- 
ded for our sustenance and comfort, 
and the difficulty with which they 
must often be obtained, seem fitted to 
the condition of a being who is under 
the frown of his Maker, rather than 
to that of one who enjoys the un- 
clouded smiles of the Father of his 
spirit; while, at the same time, they 
are sufficient, with his own labour 
and industry, not only to preserve 
life, which is an indication of mercy, 
but to superadd many comforts which 
are not indispensable to his existence, 
and which, therefore, more strongly 
indicate the grace and compassion of 
his offended Sovereign. It is unne- 
cessary that we should add, we are 
not here speaking of the inferences 
which unassisted reason would draw 
from these facts, but of the coinciden- 
ces which an enlightened understand- 
ing can discover between the declara- 
tions of the word of God, and the ten- 
dencies of his works. This distine- 
tion, however, it will be seen in the 
following extracts, has not been made 
by our author. He points first to the 
indications of mercy in the produc- 
tions of the earth. 


When the mind reflects on the number 
of articles which in the present argument 
the term materials includes; on their fit- 
ness for the requisite ends, on their appro- 
priate variety, and on their universality ; 
whai scope for admiration and for grati- 
tude! <A just view of the subject may 
perlaps be rendered the more clear, and 
the more forcible, if we consider how 
easily, so to speak, the case might have 
been decidedly different, or even reversed, 
in most or in all of these particulars, with- 
out injury to the, visible economy of na- 
ture, without impediment, in our appre- 
hension, to any of the manifested designs 
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of the Deity, that of benefit to sinful man 
excepted : and what would have been the 
condition of men, had an offended God 
decided on a contrary arrangement. 
Plants and herbs might have been as effi- 
cacious as at present for the nutriment of 
the animal world ; might have been as ac- 
ceptable to the taste of every quadruped, 
and bird, and insect, which feeds upon 
them; if not one species among the ver- 
dant multitude had possessed the fibrous 
and tenacious texture capable of being 
converted into human clothing. The for- 
est might have overshadowed the hills 
with its magnificence, might have protect- 
ed from the sun and from the storm and 
from the frost all the beasts of the earth, 
and all the fowls of the air; though every 
tree within its immeasurable precincts had 
been too hard to be wrought into a struc- 
ture for the shelter of man, or too perisha- 
ble to repay the trouble of fabrication. 
Of masses of stones there might have been 
none ; or none suitable or attainable fora 
wall. All might have been crumbling or 
shattery like chalk, or impenetrable as 
cast iron; none might have been fissile 
into slates for a roof; none capable of be- 
ing converted by fire into the basis of a 
cement. Wood might have been in every 
instance, as is now the fact in some fami- 
lies of trees, wholly unfit for the purposes 
of fuel ; or, though proper for combustion, 
might have been, through its weight or its 
fragibility, or its continual and irreclaima- 
ble tortuosity, useless for navigation. 
Quadrupeds might have enlivenod, as now, 
the face of the earth, and have enjoyed 
undiminished happiness in their sphere of 
being ; though their skin, refusing to sup- 
ply wool or leather to man, had been slimy 
like the covering of the snail, or horny as 
the armour of the rhinoceros. They would 
not have been less graceful, or less agile, 
or less joyous; had their flesh been uni- 
versally unadapted for his food, or abom- 
inable to hispalate. Where but tothe eye 
of man would have been the chasm or the 
loss in creation, if the dog had not existed ; 
if the place of that docile and faithful ally 
had been occupied by an animal, unsus- 
ceptible of attachment to a human asso- 
ciate, or incapable of guarding his dwel- 
ling, or of co-operating in the protection 
and the superintendence of his flocks? 
Where would have been the sorrow, ex- 
cept in the breast of man, had the camel, 
and the dromedary, and the elephant, and 
the lama, and the horse, and the ox, been 
invested with propensities, or constructed 
with such changes of bodily conformation, 
as had disqualified them for the office of 
labouring in his service, or rendered them 
intractable under his efforts to bend them 
to his yoke? I have alluded to conceiva- 
ble changes in the propensities with which 
it has pleased a Deity, compassionate to- 
ward an offending race, to endow the 
animals specially fit for the occupations of 
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men. How small a change might have aj 
once annihilated their usefulness ! Sup- 
pose for instance, that the horse, with al} 
his present capacities of serving mankind, 
were carnivorous. He would instantly 
become not merely a terror to his master, 
but a servant not to be sustained, except at 
an expense never to be compensated by 
hislabour. Observe that the elephant, the 
camel, and all the large domesticated ani. 
mals, feed only on vegetable productions. 
It is not that man has selected for domes. 
tication animals which subsist on herbs, 
and leaves, and grain: but it is that the 
animats, which are framed with the pow. 
ers and the qualities pre-eminently fitting 
them for the service of man, are also ap- 
pointed by Providence to be sustained en. 
tirely by the vegetable world. The qual. 
ities and the propensities are united, the 
powers and the habits are incorporated, 
by the gracious Creator ; who determined 
that man should be benefited by the aid of 
animal strength and docility, and formed 
certain species of animals for the purpose 
of supplying man with that aid. The 
metals, and also coal, the main instrument 
by which in this country they are reduced 
to a beneficial state, might be pointedly 
noticed in conjunction with the present 
subject, had not these mineral substances 
been already brought forward, and amply 
treated in a sufliciently analogous connec: 
tion.—pp. 128—132, 


Notwithstanding these abundant to- 
kens of the compassion and grace of 
God, the limitation which attends 
them could be hardly reconciled with 
the full approbation and favor of the 
Creator, towards unoffending crea- 
tures. 


The degree of limitation within which 
it has seemed good to the Deity to circum- 
scribe his bounty, when providing certain 
species of animals and other productions 
or contents of the earth as particularly im- 
portant for the relief of human necessities, 
powerfully supports our argument. The 
number of the kinds of animals and of 
plants, to which this description belongs, 
is not exuberantly copious. In an imagin 
ary world prepared for beings assumed to 
be exempted from moral trials, or to be 
contemplated by infinite foreknowledge 
as stedfast in obedience, exuberance migh! 
have been anticipated as a probable char 
acteristic. But, in our own world, the 
number, though sufficient for its purposes; 
is comprised ina narrow compass. How 
large a portion, for example, of the suste- 
nance of man consists of milk, under dil- 
ferent forms of employing it! From the 
temperate zones, and from the habitable 
parts of the colder regions, take away the 
cow: and what remains to be substituted ’ 
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he very inferior aid of the sheep and the 
coat. Take them away ; and nearly eve- 
ry thing, or every thing, is gone. From 
torrid climates, take away the camel ; 
and you leave them equally at a loss as to 
a prime article of nutriment. Then with 
yespect to the speedy conveyance of man 
from place to place, and the commodious 
transportation of his burthens. From oue 
clime, remove the horse; from another 
the camel and the dromedary ; from an- 
other the lama; from another the ele- 
phant : and in what state, as to these 
points, do you leave the inhabitants ? 
Then, with regard to clothing. From 
tropical lands, withdraw cotton; from 
countries exterior to the ecliptic, subduct 
hemp and flax: and where are the general 
materials for garments? According toa 
kindred analogy, though there is one spe- 
cies of earth, generally to be found, which, 
when spontaneously hardened into stone, 
may be burned into a fit ingredient for 
mortar; there is one species only. Again, 
were the oak non-existent; how would 
Britain construct the hulls of ber navies ? 
Remove the fir and the kindred larch ; and 
how would she supply the halls with 
mnmasts? Again, were iron absent, labour, 
and art, and science would be paralysed 
by the total want of tools and implements ; 
and the business of the manufactory, and 
the enterprises of commerce would be at 
anend. Inall these instauces, and in oth- 
ers which might be adduced, the supply 
granted to man by his Creator is not a 
mere prison allowance, scantily sustaining 
life, and barely meeting the demands of 
ordinary necessities. Neither is it the 
juxuriaut profusion natural, if so we may 
presume to speak, to the hand of perfect 
yet unoffended beneficence. It is a sup- 
ply bearing the character of a grant to sin- 
ners from a God of mercy and of wisdom : 
asupply by mercy made so ample, as not 
only to relieve wants, but to superadd 
moderate comforts and enjoyments; by 
wisdom so limited, as to render man sep- 
sible how important is the blessing, and 
how unworthy is the being on whom it is 
bestowed.—pp. 132— 134. 


From these indications of the dis- 
pleasure of God, towards man, seen 
in the productions of the earth, it is 
natural to look into its mineral con- 
tents, its internal structure, and the 
varieties of its surface, and observe at 
once the traces of indignant, disap- 
probation, and the tokens of mercy 
towards ofiending man. ‘This part 
of the subject occupiesa large portion 
of our author’s pages. It is recom- 
mended to our attention by the en- 
thusiasm with which geological studies 
Nave been pursued, for a few years 
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past, and by the recent discoveries 
which this study has brought to light, 
not hitherto considered in their appli- 
cation to Natural Theology. It is 
probably for these reasons that the 
author has placed these facts at the 
commencement of his work, that if 
possible, they might engage the at- 
tention of readers desirous only of 
novelty and amusement, although in 
their relative importance and appli- 
cability to his argument, they natu- 
rally come last under consideration. 
It would be difficult to make satisfacto- 
ry extracts from this part of the vol- 
ume, within the limits prescribed to 
us in this article. The facts are 
chiefly the following. It is discover- 
ed that the strata of the earth, to an 
unknown depth, are broken up and 
inverted, ina manner which indicates 
that the whole surface of the earth, 
within a few thousand years, has suf- 
fered the greatest degree of violence. 
Sea and earth seem to have been 
mingled together in vast confusion. 
Living beings on the surface of the 
earth were destroyed, and transported 
tou remote parts of it, many thousand 
miles from the region they naturally 
inhabited. The bottom of the sea 
was raised to the surface, and even 
elevated to mountains, and it is not 
improbable that the former inhabited 
surface of the earth is now covered 
by the deepest waters of the ocean. 
Such facts Mr. Gisborne thinks the 
student of Natural Theology, would 
attribute to the displeasure of God 
with man, the only moral agent on 


the earth, and of course the only be- 


ing that could provoke his indigna- 
tion. However this may be, we who 
are acquainted with the word of God, 
cannot but see the coincidence of such 


facts, with the general declarations of 


the scriptures, and especially with the 
Mosaic record of the universal deluge. 
We cannot but feel a degree of tri- 
umph that uncontroverted arguments 
in favour of the scriptural history are 
now drawn from an investigation of 
those very subjects, which, but a few 
years since, were supposed by infidels 
to furnish unanswerabie objections te 
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revelation. It is but a short time, 
since the deluge, especially, was a 
subject of ridicule, among scoffers, as 
a fact In its nature impossible, and in 
view of all the facts connected with 
the natural history of the earth, im- 
probable. Now, however, the marks 
of such a deluge are so evident, that 
even infidel philosophers adinit its re- 
ality, though they cannot account for 
it, and adopt it as a part of their 
creed, although they cannot conceive 
how Moses should be the only histo- 
rian who has transmitted an accurate 
account of it. It is surely a matter 
of triumph that the weapons of our 
assailants are thus put into our hands. 
The very facts by which they would 
destroy our faith, are found, on fur- 
ther investigation, to support it, so as 
even to force upom our adversaries, 
the belief of what they lately consid- 
ered the most objectionable parts of 
our creed. Let us _ believe that 
increasing knowledge may yet con- 
vince the world, that the objections 
of infidels are all founded in igno- 
rance and pride, while the deciara- 
tions of the Bible, are connec.ed with 
the most enlightened views of phiioso- 
phy. Some christians seem afraid of 
the bold investigations of modern phi- 
losophy. We ought always to op- 
pose the rash and unfounded conclu- 
sions of that theoretical speculation 
which is philosophy falsely so cailed, 
and which is ever opposed to the 
Gospr!; but the humble christian has 
nothing to fear from the progress of 
knowledge. It was an_ observa- 
tion of Newton, that the bounda- 
ries of moral philosophy, would 
be enlarged with the discoveries 
of natural philosophy. Experience 
has ever proved the justness of 
this, as well as of almost every de- 
liberate opinion of that truly great 
man. Itis equally certain that the evi- 
dences of the truth of revelation will 
be multiplied, and that the objections 
to it will be diminished, exactly in 
proportion to the progress and the ac- 
curacy of natural knowledge. Mr. 
Gisborne has brought together many 
‘acts. and succeeding philosophers 


will collect many more, which wil! 
eventually silence, if they do not cop- 
vince infidelity. 

The manner of our author, certain- 
ly suffers by a comparison with that of 
Doct. Paley, when treating of similay 
subjects. ‘There was in the mind of 
Paley a peculiar simplicity and ori. 
ginality of thought, which were admi- 
rably fitted to the nice and delicate 
reasonings of moral philosophy, 
There is also a modesty in his con- 
clusions, which when compared with 
the point and irresistible force of his 
arguments, gives to the whole the 
power of demonstration. Mr. Gis- 
borne is far less happy in disposing 
the parts of an argument, and bring- 
ing the whole to bear on the mind of 
his reader; at the same time he goes 
bevond expectation in his conclusions, 
which he states with more strength 
and confidence than his arguments 
seem to warrant. Some of this imper- 
fection in his reasonings we are dis- 
posed to ascribe to his endeavour to 
make natural theology teach more than 
it is capable of teaching. He would 
make it usurp the province of revela- 
tion, and being himself previously 
convinced of the results to which he 
would lead his reader, and doubting 
not that his reader is also convinced 
of them, his arguments seem to his 
mind to have more force than an un- 
believer would attribute to them. 
But we do not think that his habits of 
thought, and his manner of commu- 
nicating his ideas, are admirably fitted 
to the subject he is discussing. When 
he has seized an important fact he 
does not present it with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, nor In its various aspects 
until it produces its full effect on the 
mind. His manner also is too rheto- 
rical. It has not the simplicity which 
is required in the disquisitions of mor- 
al philosophy. That his taste prompts 
him to write in an eloquent and im- 
pressive manner, the extracts we have 
already made sufficiently evince; that 
he is able to write, with elegance 
when the subject admits it, the fol- 
lowing passage, in which he describes 
the beautiful variety left on the sur- 
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face of the earth by the retiring del- 
noe, IS proof, 


Would you receive and cherish a strong 
unpression of the extent of the mercy dis- 
slaved in the renewal of the face of the 
sarth 2 Would you endeavour to render 
‘ustice to the subject? Contemplate the 
sumber of the diversified effects on the 
curtace of the globe, which have been 
wrought, arranged, and harmonised, by 
‘he divine benignity, through the agency 
of the retiring deluge: and combine in 
your survey of them the two connected 
characteristics, utility and beauty, utility 
‘9 meet the necessities and multiply the 
comforts of man, beauty graciously super- 
added to cheer his eye and delight his 
heart, with which the general aspect of na- 
ture is impressed. Observe the moun- 
tains, of every form and of every eleva- 
tion. See them now rising in bold ac- 
elivilies; now accumalated in a succes- 
sion of gracefully sweeping ascents ; now 
towering in rugged precipices ; now rear- 
ing above the clouds their spiry pinnacles 
slittering with perpetual snow. View 
‘their sides now darkened with unbounded 
forests; now spreading to the sun their 
ample slopes covered with berbage, the 
summer resorts of the flocks and the herds 
of subjacent regions; now scooped into 
sheltered concavities; now enclosing 
within their ranges glens green as the em- 
erald, and watered by streams peliucid and 
sparkling as crystal. Pursue these glens 
as they unite and enlarge themselves; 
mark their rivulets uniting and enlarging 
themselves also; until the glen becomesa 
valley, and the valley expands into a rich 
vale or a spacious plain, each varied and 
hounded by hills and knolls and gentie 
uplands, in some parts chiefly adapted 
for pasturage, in others for the plough ; 
eaclht intersected and refreshed by riv- 
ers flowing onward from country to coun- 
iry, and with streams continually aug- 
inented by collateral accessions, until 
they are finally tost in the ocean. There 
new modes of beauty await the beholder ; 
winding shores, bold capes, rugged prom- 
ontories, deeply indented bays, harbours 
penetrating far inland and protected from 
every blast. But in these vast and mag- 
nilicent features of nature, the gracious 
Author of all things has not exhausted the 
attractions with which He purposed to 
decorate inanimate objects. He pours 
forth beauties in detail, and with unspar- 
ing prodigality of munificence, and for 
Whatever other reasons, for human gratifi- 
cation also, on the several portions, how- 
ever inconsiderable, of which the larger 
component parts of the splendid whole 
consist: On the rock, on the fractured 
‘tone, on the thicket, on the single tree, 
onthe bush, on the mossy bank, on the 
lant. on the flower, on the leaf. Of all 
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these works of his wondrous hand He is 
continually varying and enhancing the at- 
tractions by the diversified modes and ac- 
cessions of beauty with which He invests 
them, by the alternations of seasons, by the 
countless and rapid changes of light and 
shade, by the characteristic effects of the 
rising, the meridian, the setting sun, by 
the subdued glow of twilight, by the soft 
radiance of the moon; and by the hues, 
the actions, and the music of the animal 
tribes with which they are peopled. 
While Natural Theology perceives the 
Creator thus lavishing sources of pure and 
innocent pleasure on the abode of a race 
of transgressors ; well may she listen with 
admiring yet undoubting faith to the voice 
of Revelation, which tells her that the 
eternal delights ordained for the redeemed 
of the Lord in those new heavens and that 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness, ordained for them by Him who is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think, shall be such as eye 
hath not seen, nor ear beard, neither hath 
itentered inte the heart of man to con- 
ceive.—pp. 73—76. 


=p 
REVIEW REVIEWED. 
To the Editor of the Christian Spectator, 
SIR, 


Your number for March last con- 
tained a Review of my Letters to the 
Rev. Mr. Channing, on which I beg 
the liberty to makea few remarks. | 
do this, not because I have any reason 
to be dissatisfied with the criticisms 
of the writer; for they are, to say 
the least, as favourable to my_per- 
formance as any reasonable man can 
suppose they should be. I have no 


doubt that the Reviewer and myself 


agree in regard to all the important 
points of doctrine which concern the 
subject of the Trinity. Though we 
may appear at first view, to difier in 
our belief, that appearance results, I 
apprehend, rather from want of suffi- 
cient caution, perhaps, in some of my 
expressions 3 and, possibly, from the 
Reviewer’s not having sufficiently 
considered the meaning of particular 
expressions, as connected with whole 
passages in the Letters. 

There are two remarks near the 
commencement of the Review, im- 
plying an apprehension on the part 
of the Reviewer, that the statement 
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which I have made respecting the nu- 
merical unity of the Godhead, may 
lead the majority of readers to sup- 
pose, that I have precluded the possi- 
bility of a distinction ia it; and that, 
when laying down a general principle 
of exegesis, I have not so expressed 
it, as to preclude the possibility of my 
opponent’s escaping its application. 
(pp. 131, 132.) Since reading these 
remarks, I have turned my attention, 
occasionally, to the subjects of them. 
May I be indulged in communicating 
the result of my reflections? 

IN RESPECT TO THE UNITY OF Gop. 
In the discussion of any subject, it is 
of fundamental importance to obtain, 
if possible, clear and distinct ideas of 
the terms which we use. The propo- 
sition that God is one, has no certain 
meaning, ualess we first understand 
what we mean by one. What I mean, 
{ shal] now endeavour to show. 

There are three senses, in which 
the word one may be used. First, 
There is a figurative or secondary 
sense; meaning united; having the 
same views ; being intent upon pro- 
moting the same objects or designs. 
Thus our Saviour (John 17. 21), 
prays that the disciples may be one 
in him andthe Father, even as he is in 
the Father and the Father in him: i. 
e. that they may participate of the 
same spirit, and seek the same ob- 
jects; or, as Peter expresses it, be 
*“ made partakers of the same divine 
nature.” The oneness of Christ and 
the Father in this respect, even our 
Unitarian opponents willeasily admit; 
but we believe that another oneness 
may be predicated of them, although 
we fully admit this. 

Secondly. There is a unity or one- 
ness, Which Theologians denominate 
specific. ‘The meaning of this may 
be best illustrated by an example. 
‘Pwo men belong tothe same species; 
t. e. they have one common nature, 
which is human, although they con- 
stitute two difierent individuals. In 
this sense, not a few of the ancient 
Fathers, and some modern Theologi- 
ans, have held the Father and Son to 
be one. Thev have a unity of na- 
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ture, or the same common divine na- 
ture. In other words, each by him- 
self is divine; or to speak in the 
technical language of logic, they are 
both mndividuals of the same species, 
I take it, that the Nicene Fathers 
meant to disclaim their belief in such 
aunity, when they declared Christ to 
be opoovgiog (of the sAME substance) 
with the Father, and not merely é0- 
ousiog (of the LIKE substance) with 
him. Iam aware, indeed, that they 
have been differently understood by 
many; but I must think without good 
reason. Omitting, however, the dis- 
cussion of this point, | would onl 
suggest as an insuperable objection to 
the doctrine of a merely specific uni- 
ty in the Godhead, that Tritheism 
is not at all excluded by it. Three 
men have one common nature, and 
yet are three distinct individuals, i. e. 
three men. Why may not three di- 
vine beings have one common nature. 
and in a similar way constitute three 
Gods ? 

The admission therefore of a mere 
shecific unity, can never prevent 
Trinitarians from being exposed to 
the charge of Tritheism; for such an 
admission is perfectly consistent with 
a belief in three Gods; and if consis- 
tency be preserved, necessarily leads 
to it. On such an hypothesis in what 
sense can it be said, that God is one. 
unless we use the word God, as mere- 
ly designating a superior order of be- 
mgs, or a nature merely of the most 
elevated rank? Analogous to this, 
would be the use of the word man, to 
designate our species ; or human na- 
ture, to designate our rank, or our at- 
tributes. 

Thirdly. To avoid being under- 
stood as asserting merely figurative 
unity of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; or as asserting merely spe- 
cific unity, when affirming that God 
is one ; orthodox writers have made 
use of the term Numericau UNITY; 
as applied to the Godhead, to shew 
that the oneness which they meant to 
assert, was intended to apply to num- 
ber, and not merely to unity of de- 
sign, action, or rank. Ut is in this 
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sense, as I apprehend, that the Scrip- 
tures assert the unity of God, when 
they say “ Jehovah is one.” This 
doctrine or proposition is opposed to 
the polytheism of the heathen. God 
js one can mean nothing more, than 
that he is not two or more Gods. In 
asserting this, surely the sacred wri- 
ters have no respect to any mode of 
metaphysical or physical unity, by it- 
self considered. But more of this 
hereafter. 

I am well aware, indeed, that the 
reasonings of most Unitarians, whom 
{ have read, seem to imply, that the 
Scriptures not only intend to assert a 
physical, or perhaps metaphysical 
unity of the Deity, but that the sub- 
ject of divine unity is so obvious, as 
scarcely to need any explanation. I 
have often tried to understand what 
this matter is, which is so very plain, 
(as one might think from the familiar 
manner in which they speak of it, ) 
that it must be one of those things 
which the mind receives by intuition, 
or by reasoning a priori: but, as yet, 
I am unable to effect it. 

By the light of nature, or to speak 
more correctly, independently of the 
Scriptures, we can do nothing more 
than to render the unity of God proba- 
ble. And all that renders it proba- 
ble, is the unity of design, which we 
infer from observing the order and 
harmony of the Creation. Jam very 
happy, in being able to resort for con- 
firmation of this sentiment, to a pas- 
sage in the moral philosophy of Dr. 
Brown, late Professor in this depart- 
ment of science, at the University of 
Edinburgh. The passage may be 
found in the 4th Vol. of his Lectures 
on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. ‘ The manifest order of the 
tmiverse,” says this most consum- 
mate of all intellectual Philosophers, 
“in the relation of parts to parts, and 
of their joint results to the joint re- 
sults of other parts, is a proof then of 
some designing power, from which all 
this magnificent order took its rise ; 
and the great Being, to whom, in dis- 
covering design, we ascribe the de- 
signing power, is the Being whom we 
denominate God. The harmony which 
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is the proof of design is itself a proof 
of the relative unity of that design. 
This designing power is one then, 
in the only sense in which we are en- 
titled to speak either of divine unity 
or plurality, as indicated by the forms 
of nature betore us—for it is only 
from the phenomena of the universe, 
that we are capable of inferring the 
existence of any higher being what- 
ever; and, therefore, as we have no 
traces of any other being than the 
universe, directly or indirectly, exhib- 
its to us,—the designing power is not 
to our reason more than one ; since 
in every thing which we behold, there 
is unity of that design, from which 
alone we have any reason to infer a 
designer. 

“ The laws of motion which pre- 
vail, on our earth, prevail equally 
wherever we are capable of discover- 
ing motion. On our own earth, 
where our observation is so ample, in 
the infinity of objects around us, there 
is no irregularity or opposition of con- 
trivances, but all have proportions or 
analogies, which mark them as the re- 
sult of one harmonious design. There 
may be many spiritual beings of great- 
er or less excellence, though there is 
no evidence of them in nature; for 
where there is no evidence whatever, 
itis absurd to deny absolutely as to 
affirm. But there is, as I have said, 
no evidence of any such beings; and 
the designing power then, as marked 
to us by all which we perceive in na- 
ture, is one, in the only sense in which 
the unity of the Supreme Being can be 
demonstrable or even atall conceivable 
byus. ‘The power of which we speak 
exists to our reason only as the author 
of the design which we trace 3 and 
the design waich we trace, various as 
it may be in the parts to which it ex- 
tends, is all one harmonious contri- 
vance. 

“ This designing unity, that is rel- 
ative to what we see, is all, however, 
which we are logically entitled to in- 
fer from the phenomena; for the ab- 
solute and necessary unity of the Di- 
vine Power, as attempted to be prov- 
ed by metaphysical arguments a@ prv- 
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ori, that are, at best, only a laborious 
trifling with words which either s7gni- 
Sy nothing or prove nothing, is more 
than, in our state of ignorance, inde- 
pendently of Revelation, we are en- 
titled to assert. The unity, which 
alone, from the light of nature, we 
can with confidence assert, 1s hence 
not strictly exclusive, but wholly rela- 
tive to that one design, which we are 


capable of tracing in the frame of 


the universe.” 

Nothing can be plainer, or more 
conclusive, than this passage, as to 
the puintin question. Independent- 


ly of the Scriptures, then. all the proof 


of divine unity is deduced from unity 
of design. But might not two or ten 
Divinities, endowed with like attri- 
butes and affections, have a unity of 
design ? As to the persons, then, or 
rather distinctions in the creative and 
governing Power of the universe, the 
book of nature leaves us without any 
information. 

Dr. Brown has very justly estima- 
ted the metaphysical arguments for 
the “absolute and necessary unity of 
the divine power, as attempted to be 
proveda priori.” Indeed these terms 
are trulv a “ laborious trifling with 
words which signify nothing and 
prove nothing.” For what is the ab- 
solute uniiy of the Deity ? Absolute 
is the opposite of redative; andto say 
that the Deity is absolutely one, in 
this sense, would be to sav that he is 
not relativedy oues a proposition 
which either hasio meaning,or wyich 
needs to have aright meaning assigned 
to it, in order to prevent its convey- 
ing a wrong absolute 
mean, in such an assertion, complete, 
or perfect; then what. I ask, is a 
complete or perfect unity, when ap- 
plied to the Godhead? Is it physi- 
eal, metaphysical, or moral? Or 
can we judge, @ priort, what a per- 
fect unity of the Deity must ber As 
no rational man will contend for this ; 
we may inquire, what is the perfect 
unity ot the Deity, as shewn by the 
light of nature? We have already 
seen what light the book of nature 
casts on this topic of inquiry. The 


one. Or ut 
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only perfect Unity then, which we can 
discover, is that which the Scriptures 
reveal. But what is_ this Unity 2 
This is to be proved not assumed. 
And when Unitarians assume it, they 
are exposed to the same accusation as 
the Trinitarian is, who assumes the 
distinction in the Godhead, or thinks 
it can be proved @ priorz; and then 
goes to the Scriptures to find confirm. 
ation of his opinions. 

Does wbsolute unity, then, mean 
unlimited unity ; for the word abso. 
lute has the sense of unhmited, in 
many phrases; as when we speak of 
absolute power? But the phrase un- 
limited unity is so incongruous, and 
so destitute of all meaning, that it 
would be wasting time to shew the 
impropriety of using it. 

‘The phrase necessary unity is of- 
ten employed to impress men’s minds 
with the apprehension, that the very 
idea of a Supreme Power is necessa- 
rily accompanied by that of unity of 
the Source of Power. Is it so then? 
All nations living under the light of 
nature, have believed in some supreme 
Power; but has any nation, unen- 
lightened by the Scriptures, ever yet 
believed in the existence of only one 
God? I need not repeat the answer. 
And among those, who enjoy the 
light of Revelation, what other ne- 
cessify of the divine unity has been 
adinitted, (FT mean by those who ex- 
amine ¢hings, and are not directed In 
thes opinions by words,) except that 
which results from its being inculca- 
ted by the Scriptures, which are ac- 
kuowledged to be of supreme authori- 
ty, in regard to matters of belief : 
After all, then, the question returns 
back to the simple point, What kind 
of unity do the Scriptures teach? 
The answer to this inquiry must be 
obtained by an examination of the 
Scriptures themselves; it cannot be 
made out by assumption. 

Ihave already observed, that the 
sacred writers do not appear to aim 
at asserting the physical or meta- 
physical unity of the Godhead. 
must say something more upon this 
topic, to prevent being misunderstood. 
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When I speak of physical or meta- 
physical, I do not suppose that these, 
words, etymologically considered, es- 
sentially differ from each other, in re- 
spect to the sense which they convey. 
Both of them have been, and may be 
applied to designate a unity of sub- 
stance or attributes in the Deity, 
which has respect rather to the sim- 
»je nature or essence of these, than to 
‘he numerical unity (the only intelli- 
sible and defensible unity) of the com- 
olex Being, in whom divine substance 
and attributes are united. 

The word physical, in its first im- 
port, has relation to the nature o “a 
thing, considered as substance. ‘The 
word metaphysical has been more 
commonly used to denote what has 
relation to the attributes of a thing, 
considered as real existences. ‘The 
distinctive use of each, arose from the 
old philosophy, which separated be- 
tween substance and attributes. I 
have comprized them both, merely to 
render my view of the subject more 
complete, according to a common use 
of these terms, than it would be if one 
of them were omitted. 

Physical unity as treated of by 
philosophy, would be a unity of es- 
sence or substance, considered simply 
as such; and metaphysical unity a 
unity of attribute considered in res- 
pect to itsnature. Indulge me in the 
expression of a few thoughts respect- 
ing each of them. 

What then is unity of essence or 
substance, considered simply as such ? 
Does it mean, that there is only one 
lement, which constitutes the sub- 
stance of the Godhead ¢ Not to men- 
tion the grossness of such a specula- 
tion, which supposes the Divinity, 
ike matter, to be capable of analysa- 
tion—let me ask; Have the sacred 
writers ever undertaken to teach us, 
concerning the simple element of the 
Divine Substance? Every man who 
has the least respect for Revelation, 
from an acquaintance with it—Uni- 
tarian or Trinitarian—must answer, 
No. Whence then do we derive the 
idea of a physical unity of the Deity 

“—or that the substance of the God- 
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head is composed of one simple ele- 
ment 2 The book of nature and the 
book of Revelation are both destitute 
of one line, or one word, which can 
convey to us any Instruction on this 
topic. Wecannot make an assertion 
of this kind, respecting any particle 
of matter, nor of any created being in 
the Universe. Modern Chemistry 
has demonstrated, that substances, 
believed by all former ages to be sim- 
ple, are composite ; and that there is 
not a single substance with which we 
are acquainted, respecting which an 
intelligent scientific man would ven- 
ture to declare, that it is a simple 
substance. Shall we say then, that a 
power of analysation in philosophers, 
which has not yet reached even the 
most obvious piece of matter, has 
been extended so as to analyse, (par- 
don the expression, ) the Spiritual and 
Eternal Being who made the Uni- 
verse 7 

But if unity of element cannot be 
asserted of the substance, or, as they 
say, essence of the Deity, without as- 
serting that about which we know 
nothing ; is there any other sense in 
which physical unity cau be asserted ¢ 
I am unable to imagine any.  Parti- 
cles, monads, forms, belong only to 
matter: and to assert a unity of these, 
in any sense, as existing in the sub- 
stance of the Divine Being, would be 
gross and repulsive materialisin. 

To assert a unity which is predi- 
cated of continuity of substance, would 
be equally absurd. We may say, in- 
deed, that God has no parts or is in 
divisible; for this has a mere nega- 
tive meaning. It is no more than te 
say, that he is not material, and, con- 
sequently, is not divisible. 

Is there, then, any intelligible sense, 
in which we can assert physical unity 
of the Divine Substance? Is there 
any knowledge of this subject among 
the race of man? And if not, then 


we are safe in drawing the conclu-~ 


sion, that the sacred writers have not 
asserted it: unless they have explain- 
ed their assertion of the divine unity, 
as having reference to this subject 
This ne ene will venture to affirm. 
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But if they have not asserted phys- 
ical unity, have they asserted meta- 
physical? ‘The attributes of God, 
metaphysically considered, are scarce- 
ly capable of having unity predicated 
of them. What constitutes infinite 
wisdom? Is the idea simple or com- 
plex? Wisdom certainly denotes a 
comp cx attribute, made up of percep- 
tion, and skill, and benevolence. 
What consiitutes infinite power ? 
Mere physical force? Or physical 
power, united with boundless knowl- 
edge of the possibilities of things ? 
Or does something more still, enter 
into the composition of this attribute ? 
Similar questions might be asked res- 
pecting all the other divine attributes. 
The metaphysical unity of their na- 
ture, then, we do not, and cannot un- 
derstand. No Revelation has dis- 
closed it. No man can have any 
claim to advance a proposition res- 
pecting it: as it exceeds the bounda- 
ries of human knowledge. 

Am I not safe, there’ore, in avow- 
ing my belief, that the Scriptures have 
said nothing of the physical or meta- 
physical nature of God ? Lf so, let us 
return from this maze, (if we have 
not already lost ourselves,) and ask— 
What is that unity which Revelation 
has predicated of God; and what is 
the unity, which we are capable of 
understanding and believing 

But before I proceed to this, I must 


beg the liberty to say, that although I 


have thus far conducted my disquisi- 
tion on the ground of the old philoso- 
phy, which makes a distinction be- 
tween essence and attributes, in or- 
der to conform to language which I 
have used in my Letters, and which is 
commonly employed in such disqui- 
sitions, yet, as Brown has demonstra- 
tively shewn, this whole distinction is 
a mere chimera. About the essence 
of things or beings, we all must adinit 
that we know nothing. What we 
call attributes, are the only causes 
with which we are acquainted, that 
produce any effects; and therefore 
the only things with which we are ac- 
quainted. Tlow then can we venture 
to affirm, that there is any distinction 


between essence and attributes, whe, 
we have not the remotest idea of what 
essence is? Nothing buta revelatioy 
can warrant us in doing this. 

I would apply the same reasopip 
to the Deity himself. What the qj. 
vine essence is—or what God in him. 
self, absolutely considered, is, ye 
know not. He has made no reyela. 
tion of this. We know him, just as 
we do any other existence, only by 
the effects which lie produces. These 
effects are exceedingly diversified, 
Hence we conclude, that he possesses 
attributes which are various. ll 
men who know any thing of God, be. 
lieve this. Unity,. in the sense of 
possessing only a single attribute, cer. 
tainly cannot be predicated of him. 
Neither can unity of element be pre- 
dicated, of any attribute itself. God 
then is a Being of various attributes: 
but whether they are simple or com- 
plex in their nature, we may conjec- 
ture, but cannot know. ‘To assert, 
therefore, that the divine substance is 
simple, or of one element, would be 
nothing less than trifling with words 
absolutely destitute of meaning. In 
what sense, then, (for the question re- 
curs,) is God one? I aaswer; We 
have, and can have no other concep- 
tion of his unity, than that the com- 
plex Being, in whom are united so 
many attributes, is one simply as to 
number, or numerically one. The 
idea after all, is negative. It is only 
saying, that there are not two or more 
instances in the universe, of the union 
of attributes which form the Divinity. 
This union occurs but once; or in 
respect to one Supreme Power. And 
having arrived here, I am unable to 
proceed one step beyond ; or to con- 
ceive auy other sense in which it can 
be intelligibly asserted, that there 1s 
but one God. 

In precisely this sense, J apprelend 
the Scriptures always assert the unity 
of the Godhead. ‘ Jehovah out 
Lord, is one Jehovah ;” that is, the 
plurality of Gods, asserted by the 
heathen, is an error: Polytheism 15 
not true: There is but one Supreme 
Power, in whom the attributes of Di- 
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EF yinity are united : There is only one 
' «yctance of such a union of the +“ 
plex attributes, which constitute the 
ivinity- 
aren be admitted, that the Scrip- 
‘ures have never attempted to explain 
the idea of divine unity. The man- 
ner, however, in which it is asserted, 
viz. in opposition to the polytheism 
of the heathen; and the nature of the 
case, unless 1 have much erred in my 
discussion above, may serve to show, 
what kind of unity the sacred writers 
meant to assert. 

And now does this numerical uni- 
ty preclude the possibility of a dis- 
tinction in the Godhead? The Re- 
viewer seems to have felt a difficulty 
here; for he says, ‘‘ It is possible to 
predicate a numerical oneness of the 
essence and attributes of God, which 
shall preclude the possibility of a nu- 
merical distinction.”—p. 131. He 
meant to say, no doubt of a personal 
distinction ; for the simple assertion 
that God is one, always, and of ne- 
cessity, precludes a numerical distinc- 
tion, which distinction of course would 
make two or more Gods. Under- 
standing him then, as no doubt he 
meant to be understood, I cannot ae- 
cede to the proposition which he pre- 
sents; and as the ground of my dis- 
sent, | would assign the following rea- 
sons. 

Ihave said that ‘‘ God is numerical- 
iy one in essence, and in attributes 3” 
and in saying this, it will not be im- 
proper for me to say, that I had rea- 
son to expect, that I should be un- 
derstood to speak, in the current lan- 
guage of theology, I could not, from 
the manner in which my letters are 
composed, be supposed to have writ- 
‘en merely in the way of a popular 
address. In the language of theolo- 
sy: then, what does the essence and 
attributes of God comprize? I an- 
swer, only what is essential to the Di- 
vine Nature, in such sense, that this 
Nature would not be divine, if it were 
wanting in respect to either; and 
What distinguishes this nature from all 
others. According to the commonly 
ceived philesophy. essence is that 


in which the attributes inhere, or the 
substratum of the divine nature. But 
in regard to attributes 5 wnity is not, 
in the language of scientific theology 
an attribute of the Deity; for unity 
belongs to other things beside the 
Godhead, and is not therefore that 
which is a criterton of divinity. In 
the same manner, distinction in the 
Godhead is not, of itself, an attri- 
bute ; for distinction is not necessary 
to the idea of the divine nature, and 
may be predicated of other things be- 
sides the divinity. It is true, indeed, 
that neither the wntty nor the distinc- 
tion of the Godhead, may be, in all 
respects, like the unity or distinction 
of any other being. But this does not 
affect the question, as to what is the 
style of expression in theology. 

God may, then, have other proper- 
ties, which are neither essence nor at- 
tributes. In the usual style of the 
most scientific divines, he certainly 
has. For ample confirmation of the 
correctness of this statement, I refer 
now to an admirable work of Dr. K. 
G. Brettschneider, published at Leip- 
zig, in 1819. ‘The object of this 
work is to give a systematic explana- 
tion of all the ideas and terms, con- 
nected with doctrinal theology. In 
page 359, he treats of the unity of 
God; and afterwards, in another sec- 
tion, p. 501, of the attributes of God. 
Here he says expressly, that the older 
divines, (meaning those of the prece- 
ding generation, and their predeces- 
sors, among the Reformed Church,) 
use the word property (proprietas) in 
respect to the internal relation of the 
three persons of the Trinity, and Nor 
the word ATTRIBUTES, (attributa.) 
Immediately afterwards, he says, 
“ Ail theologians teach wnanimously, 
that the divine attributes are not ac- 
cidents or predicates, i. e. what may 
be ascribed or not ascribed to God, 
without essentially affecting the idea 
of diversity, but are the essential and 
necessary qualities of divine nature. 

Accordingly, in his view of the at- 
tributes of Go, he includes neither 
unity, nor Trinity. The question is 
not whether in all resnects. this mode 
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of treating the subject is correct. The 
question as it respects me is, whether 


{ have, according to the usages of 


theological discussion, employed 
terms which are scientific, and which 
affirm or deny no more than I intend- 
ed to do; or which necessarily ex- 
clude the idea of a distinction in the 
Godhead. I may well presume, that 
every person, who is conversant with 
the standard writers, to whom Brett- 
schneider refers, in the passages ad- 
verted to, will be satisfied on this 
point. 

I am aware, that some aver, that 
whatever is attributed to God, is prop- 
erly an attribute. But this will not 
bear examination. We attribute es- 
sence to him; is essence attribute 
We attribute counsel, design, action, 
to him; are these attributes? You 
may say, ‘they ought to be called 
so:” but the theological usus loguendi 
does not make them so; asd I may, 
without presumption, claima right to 
be understood, as) employing  lan- 
guage, in its usual theological sense. 

Thus much for the meaning of es- 
sence and attributes. Let me adda 
word, on the term aumerical unity, 
which seems to create a difficulty, in 
the minds of some. 

I did suppose, when I used the 
term, that L was using one which was, 
at least sufficiently common, not to 
appear peculiar. FY remember to 
have met withit in Dr. Watts, and 
other English writers; but as my 
studies for several years have Jed me 
rather to read Latin than English 
writers on theology, I cannot venture 
to say that the phrase numerical uni- 
ty is very common among the Eng- 
lish. But among the scientific wri- 
ters of the Reformed Churches on the 
continent of Europe, the term numer- 
ical unity has been of long and gen- 
eral usage. ‘Thus, so long ago as the 
days of Buddaeus, we find in his 
Theology, (p. 216) that he speaks of 
God in the following terms “ unicus 
MUNERO est.” * The unity of God,” 
says Brettschneider in the admirable 
works quoted above, p. 359, “is call- 
od numerical wnity, in distinction 
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from specific unity.” ‘ Man nannte 
dreses unitatem numeri, zum untey- 
scheide von der unstate specei 3” j, @ 
Man nannte, one calls, it is called. 
Phis is the usual and common mode 
of speaking. Such is truly the fact. 
Phe term numerical unity, in the 
writings of the Reformed Divines on 
the continent of Europe, has long 
been as common as the word Trin- 
tty. ‘This is confined to no class of 
Theological writers. Lutherans, and 
Calvinists; ‘Trinitarians and Uni- 
tarians habtiually employ it, when 
speaking of the subject of the 
divine unity. Brettscheneider him- 
self, is a staunch defender of the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and is not 
exposed, therefore to the charge of 
neology, which might induce him to 
patronize new terms. The proposi- 
tion itself, that God, in essence and 
attributes, is numerically one, is found 
in so many words, in a consummate 
Dissertation of Prof. Hall, Tubingen, 
de deitate Christi, presented by him 
in earlier life, and afterwards reprint- 
ed by special order of the University 
of Gottingen, in the days of that no- 
ble Institution, when the Deity of 
Christ was the subject of belie/ and 
adoration, instead of ridicule. Storr, 
Reinhard, Tittmann, Schroerkh, 
Walch, Munscher, and multitudes of 
writers like these, employ it. 

I can only say, in defence of using 
itin an English work, that if it be not 
of theological use in English, it is 
greatly needed; and that there 1s no 
other expression as significant, which 
can be used by those who mean to 
disclaim specific unity. 

But to return from this explanators 
and apologetic digression : 

if predicating numerical unity 0! 
the divine Being, preclude the possi- 
bility of a personal distinction, as 
the Reviewer is inclined to think ; let 
me first ask, what sort of unity can 
we predicate of him unless it be mu- 
merical? Shall we resort, 10 order 
to predicate unity of the Father, 508 
and Holy Ghost, to the unity of coun- 
sel, design, operation, and influence, 
the only unity which Socinians admit 
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and advocate? We also, as well as 
they, admit such a unity; but the Re- 
viewer would be no better satisfied 
than I should, with admitting no high- 
er unity than this. 

Shall we then predicate specific 
unity of the Godhead? Is the name 
God descriptive of only a supreme 
power, which is exercised by differ- 
ent individuals? For example: there 
is one National Government in these 
United States, but there are three dis- 
tinct branches ; or more exactly in 
point, the ‘Triumvirate of Rome was 
vested in three separate individuals, 
and yet there was but one Triumvi- 
rate? 

Is the term God a name of office 
only? We all say, No. Is it then 
properly specific? Is the term God 
a name of mere nature, like the term 
man; which may comprehend an in- 
definite number of erdividuals under 
it, all truly divine ¢ 

The Reviewer, as well as I, would 
revolt at such a supposition. What- 
ever the distinction in the Godhead 
be, we do not think the Scriptures 
warrant us to admit such a unity, or 
vather such a plurality as this. ‘The 
very object of the sacred writers, in 
affirming that Jehovah is one, in op- 
position to the polytheism of the hea- 
then, was tu oppose such a view of 
the Godhead. The heathen believed 
in specific unity. Their Dii majores 
were all of the same rank. Jupiter 
was only primus inter pares. Yet 
the heathens speak of the divine pow- 
er, the Divinity, the Supreme Ruler 
of the world, &c. in the singular num- 
ber; for the government of the gods, 
was viewed by them as one. What- 
ever distinction, then, we admit in the 
Godhead, we must stop short of this. 
Specific unity and Polytheism are 
perfectly consistent. But the sacred 
writers assert a unity, which is incon- 
sistent with polytheism. 

The Reviewer will unquestionably 
unite with me, in averring, that to as- 
sert physical or metaphysical unity of 
the Godhead, would be merely using 
words to which no possible meaning 
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could be attached. At least, if they 
have any meaning, it is one about 
which we can never have any knowl- 
edge, whether it be true or false. It 
lies beyond the boundaries of human 
knowledge. What unity remaius 
then but numerical? What can we 
mean by asserting that there is one 
God, except we mean to aver, that 
there is only one instance, in which 
the attributes of Divinity co-exist and 
unite, so as to form one complex 
Power or Being, whom we style God? 
I can conceive of no other intelligi- 
ble sense of the proposition, that God 
zs one. And to predicate (as I have 
done, after the example of multitudes 
of orthodox writers) numerical unity 
of God, or of his essence and attri- 
butes, is the same thing as to say, 
that God in regard to number is one. 
If this be not the sense in which he is 
one, (as above explained) I confess 
myself unable to affix any definite 
idea to the assertion, that he is one, 
in a sense which is admissible. 

But does this assertion, at all pre- 
clude the possibility of a distinction 
in the Godhead; a distinction not of 
name merely, but a real one, that is, 
one which has truly an existencer I 
answer, not atall. I appeal now, to 
the constitution of the Reviewer him- 
self. The Reviewer is numerically 
one man. And yet, (to follow the 
anthropology of the Apostle,) he has 
a body, an animal life, and an immor- 
tal spirits all exceedingly different 
from each other, and still united in 
one complex existence, so as to con- 
stitute, numerically, but one man. 
Now apply this illustration to the sub- 
ject in question. God is numerical- 
ly one. But may there not be dis- 
tinctions in this one God, which are 
real, constitutional, (if I may be par- 
doned for the expression, ) and which 
lie at the foundation of all the 
language of the Bible, respecting 
Father, Son, Holy Ghost? I do not 
say they are the same, as the distinc- 
tions in man; the same they cannot 
be, for God is not corporeal. I do 
not even say, that they are analogous 
‘in the limited sense of this word) to 
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the distinctions in man; for this 
would be to say, that I know in what 
they consist. 

Whether they are distinctions in 
what we call attribute, or substance, 
or relation to us, it would be presump- 
tion in us even to attempt to deter- 
mine, because the Scriptures have 
left it wholly undecided. ‘Thus much 
is clear. The sacred writers assert 
the unity of God; and they, at the 
same time, use such language respec- 
ting Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as 
leads us necessarily to infer a distinc- 
tion. This, theologians of ancient 
and modern times have denominated 
personal; principally, no doubt, be- 
cause language is employed in the 
Scriptures, in respect to Father, Son, 
and Spirit, such as we employ, when 
different persons, or individuals are 
spoken of. But to infer mere specif- 


ic unity from this would be to con- 
tradict all those parts of Revelation, 
which assert that God is one, in oppo- 
sition to such a unity; a unity which 
is entirely consistent with polytheism. 

The two different modes of repre- 


senting the divine Being, must neces- 
sarily modify each other. Such a 
unity as consists with distinction must 
be held; and such a distinction as 
consists with unity. In what the dis- 
tinction consists, is not revealed, aud 
is not therefore, a proper subject of 
inquiry. But, as in many other ca- 
ses, we are warranted to say, in some 
respects, in what zt does not consist. 
It does not consist in that which 
would destroy numerical unity ; for 
this is the only unity which can be 
predicated of the Deity. It does con- 
sist in something (in what we know 
not) which renders it proper to rep- 
resent Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
in the manner in which the Sacred 
Writers have represented them. But 
in construing their expressions, we 
must ever remember the poverty of 
language, and how utterly inade- 
quate the terms invented by the crea- 
tures of a day to express their own 


_ distinctions and relations, must neces- 


sarily be, when applied to designate 
the uncreated and invisible God. 
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This duly remembered would no 
doubt, hush to silence much of the 
disputes about the meaning of person, 
as applied to the Godhead ; and bring 
us to see, that all we know is, that 
the sacred writers have taught us that 
there is a distinction, but not what it 
ws; and that, on their authority, this 
truth is to be received, as a part of 
the fundamental instruction which 
they have given us, respecting God 
our Creator, Redeemer, and Sancti- 
fier. 

With this view of the subject be- 
fore me, I may venture to say, that it 
is impossible for Unitarians to dis- 
prove the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
for they can neither prove it a prior 
to be absurd, nor show it to be impos- 
sible. The religion of nature says 
nothing about it. They cannot bor- 
row, therefore, propositions from it, 
and carry them to the exegesis of the 
Scriptures, to explain away the asser- 
tions there found, because, in their 
view philosophy may require such an 
explanation, All that remains for 
them to show is, that the sacred wri- 
ters have not asserted that, which 
necessarily implies a distinction in the 
Godhead. This has not yet been 
done ; and this, I believe, is a greate: 
task than will soon be performed. 

In regard to the Reviewer’s criti- 
cism respecting the rules of interpre- 
tation, I have but a few words to say. 
The Reviewer has not suggested how 
a Unitarian can be foreclosed, by lay- 
ing down these rules. After reading 
his remarks several times over, [ am 
unable to fix on the point with which 
he means to find fault, I had said 
that philology, and not philosophy, 
was to be the interpreter of scripture. 
Now it is possible, I acknowledge, to 
understand philosophy as embracing 
all the acts of reasoning, which the 
mind performs; and then, no doubt, 
the Unitarian might well say, I can- 
not dispense with philosophy in inter- 
preting the scripture. But is it nol 
obvious from the tenor of my Let- 
ters, that by philosophy is meant. 
speculations about the nature 0! 
things, which do not enter into the 
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common laws of exegesis, and which 
are sectarian? 'The Unitarian, to be 
sure, will probably say, that he has a 
right to introduce these, in interpre- 
ting the scriptures. But may I not 
say then, I have an equal right to in- 
troduce my peculiar and party phi- 
losophy, in the same manner? What 
is the result? Why, that there are 
wo different and clashing rules to in- 
rerpret the Bible. What must be 
done then? Obviously both must be 
abandoned. The fact is, that the 
general laws of interpretation are 
founded on general, common sense 
philosophy, and not on sectarian 
speculations. I have said that the 
jatter should not be used as rules of 
exegesis. If the Unitarian be a rea- 
sonable man, he will‘accede, to this. 
If he be not he may refuse to accede, 
and may follow his philosophy in in- 
cerpreting the Scriptures. Nor do I 
see, with the Reviewer, how he can 
be foreclosed from doing this, until 
he is weaned from his excessive at- 
cachment to his favourite philosoph- 
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ical speculations, and comes to the in- 
vestigation ofthe Scriptures, with the 
same system of rules to find the meane 
ing of them, which he would apply to 
the explanation of any other books. 

We have from modern Chemistry, 
a particular view of the elements of 
which air is composed. But Plato 
has quite another view. In interpre- 
ting Plato’s words respecting the ele- 
ments of the air, shall I make him 
speak our philosophy, or let him 
speak his own? The Unitarian may 
not indeed be foreclosed, by such aa 
argument as this question suggests, 
from applying his particular philoso- 
phy to the interpretation of the Bible: 
but ought he not to be? And such is 
the view, presented in the passage on 
which the Reviewer comments. At 
least, if it be not, I have failed to com- 
municate the ideas which I had in my 
mind, at the time of writing it. 

Tam Yours, &c. 
M. STUART. 
Andover Theol. Sem. 
July 17, 1821. ¢ 








Ziterary and Philosophical Futelligence. 


Proposals have been issued at Liv- 
arpool, Eng. for publishing by sub- 
scription, under the direction of Wil- 
liam Roscoe, Esq. the works of the 
most celebrated Italian poets. 


Monument to Copernicus.—A_ colos- 
sal monument is to be erected to the 
memory of this great astronomer at 
Warsaw, by voluntary contribution. 


_At the commencement at Union 
College, on the 25th ult. sixty-seven 
persons were admitted to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, and six to that of 
Master of Arts. 


At the commencement at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on the 26th 
ult. the degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred on thirty-five ; that of Mas- 
ter of Arts on eight, and that of Doctor 
of Medicine on one. 


_Mitchell’s Cave.—A cave has been 
discovered in the town of Canajoharie, 


Montgomery County, N. Y. of which 
the party who explored it, give the fol- 
lowing account: “ They descended by 
arope about sixteen feet, to a room 
eleven feet high and arched. At the 
extremity of this room they found a 
narrow passage, too smal] for a corpu- 
lent man like the Doctor. The rest of 
the party, through this passage, which 
is about twenty feet long, entered a 
second room more spacious than the 
first. They thence descended at vari- 
ous angles with the horizon, through 
narrow passes, from room to room, till 
they reached, in regular succession, the 
tenth apartment, besides several Jateral 
rooms, leading out of these several 
apartments. 

‘“They supposed the whole depth 
of their descent was more than five 
hundred feet ; and much of the cavern 
probably remains unexplored. Innu- 
merable stalactites are suspended from 
the ceilings of the rooms, and from the 
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projeeting rocks in the walls. The 
mouth of the cave is about forty chains 
south of the line of the Erie canal.” 


{t appears froma recent census, that 
the population of the Russian Empire 
amounts to 53,316,707 individuals, 
among whom are 38,262,000 who pro- 
fess the Greek religion. Poland hasa 
population of 2,732,324. 


We publish, from the National Ga- 
zette, some facts connected with the 
arrival of the Discovery ships in the 
Polar Sea. 

On the Ist of August Captain Parry 
entered Lancaster’s Sound, which has 
obtained much celebrity from the very 
opposite opinions which have been 
held with regard to it. T’o him it was 
particularly interesting, as being the 
point to which his instructions more 
particularly directed his attention. On 
the 2nd, they sounded with the deep 
sea clamms, and found 1050 fathoms 
by the line; but as, where the sound- 
ings exceed five or six hundred fath- 
oms, there is some uncertainty, Capt. 
Parry supposes the actual depth to 
have been from eight to nine hundred 
fathoms. Sir George Hope’s monu- 
ment, which had been thought an isl- 
and in the former voyage, was now 
discovered to bea dark-looking and 
conspicuous hill on the main land. On 
the 30th, the Hecla had gained some- 
what on the Griper, and was in lat. 74 
deg. 25 min. 31 sec. long. 80 deg. 4 
rin. 30 sec. 

On the following day they came 
near two inlets, in lat. 74 deg. 15 min. 
63 sec. N. long. 86 deg. 30 min. 30 sec. ; 
these they named Burnet’s Inlet and 
Stratton Inlet. The cliffs on this part 
of the coast present a singular appear- 
ance, being stratified horizontally, and 
having a number of regular projecting 
masses of rock, broad at the bottom, 
and coming to a point at the top, re- 
sembling so many buttresses raised by 
art at equal intervals. Some islands, 
to which the name of Prince Leopold 
Was given, were also stratified horizon- 
tally, but without the buttress-like pro- 
jections. 

Krom the time that Capt. Parry first 
entered Lancaster’s Sound, the slug- 
gishness of the compasses, as well as 
the amount of their irregularity, had 
been found to increase rapidly, though 
uniformly. The irregularity became 
more and more obvious as they ad- 
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vanced to the southward. By obser. 
vation, they found that when the true 
course of the Hecla was about S.S. Ww. 
the binnacle and azimuth compasses at 
the same time agreed in showing N, 
N. W. 1-2 W. making the variation to 
be allowed on that course, eleven 
points and a half westerly. It was ey- 
ident, therefore, that a very materia} 
change had taken place in the dip or 
the variation, or in both these phenom- 
ena, which rendered it probable that 
they were making a very near ap- 
proach to the magnetic pole. 

“ We now, therefore,” says Captain 
Parry, “ witnessed, for the first time, 
the curious phenomenon of the direct- 
ive power of the needle becoming so 
weak, as to be completely overcome 
by the attraction of the ship; so that 
the needle might now be properly said 
to point to the north pole of the ship. 
It was only, however, in those com- 
passes in which the lightness of the 
cards, and great delicacy in the sus- 
pension, had been particularly attend- 
ed to, that even this degree of uniform- 
ity prevailed ; for, in the heavier cards, 
the friction upon the points of suspen- 
sion was much tuo great to be over- 

come even by the ship’s attraction, 
and they consequently remained indif- 
ferently in any position in which they 
happened to be placed. For the pur- 
poses of navigation, therefore, the com- 
passes were from this ume no longer 
consulted; and, ina few days after- 
wards, the binnacles were removed as 
useless lumber, from the deck to the 
carpenter’s store room, where they re- 
mained during the rest of the season, 
the azimuth compass alone being kept 
on deck, for the purpose of watching 
any changes which might take place in 
the directive power of the needle : and 
the true course and direction of the 
wind were in future noted in the log- 
book, as obtained to the nearest quar- 
ter-point, when the sun was visible, by 
the azimuth of that object and the ap- 
yarent time.” 

On the following day, (the 8th of 
August,) the directive power of the 
magnet seemed to be weaker than ev- 
er; for the North Pole of the needle, 
in Capt. Alter’s steering compass, 1? 
which the friction is almost entirely 
removed by athread suspension, was 
observed to point steadily towards the 
ship’s head, in whatever direction the 
latter was placed. An accidental cir- 
cumstance convinced Capt. Parry that 
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shere was no current setting constant- 


ly in one direction. A small piece of 
wood was picked up, which appeared 
«o have been the end of.a boat’s yard, 
and which caused sundry amusing 
speculations among the gentlemen on 
hoard, who felt rather mortified to 
chink that a ship had been there before 
them, and that, therefore, they were 
not entitled to the honour of the first 
discovery. A stop was suddenly put 
to this and other ingenious inductions, 
by the information of one of the sea- 
men, Who said that he dropped it out 
of his boat a fortnight before. 

The vessels continued their progress, 
and several bays, capes, and headlands 
svere discovered, and received names 
by the voyagers. On the 22nd, they 
had a clear and extensive view to the 
northward, free from ice; and they 
now felt that they had actually entered 
the Polar Sea. The magnificent open- 
ing, through which their passage had 
been effected, from Baffin’s Bay to a 
channel dignified with the name of 
Wellington, was called  Barrow’s 
Straits, after the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty. 

In lat. 75 deg. 33 min. 12 sec. long. 
103 deg. 44 min. 37 sec. an island was 
discovered, and Capt. Sabine, with two 
other officers, landed on it near the east 
point, which was called Cape Gillman. 
The gentlemen reported, on their re- 
turn, that— 

“The remains of Esquimaux habita- 
tions were found in four different pla- 
ces. Six of these, which Capt. Sabine 
had an opportunity of examining, and 
which are situated on a level sandy 
hank, at the side of a small ravine near 
the sea, are described by him as con- 
sisting of stones rudely placed in a cir- 
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cular or rather elliptical form. They 
were from seven to ten feet in diame- 
ter ; the broad flat sides of the stones 
standing vertically, and the whole 
structure, if such it may be called, be- 
ing exactly similar to that of the sum- 
mer huts of the Esquimaux, which had 
been seen at Hare Island, the prece- 
ding year, Attached to each of them 
was a small circle, generally four or 
five feet in diameter, which had proba- 
bly been the fire place.” 

The whole encampment appeared to 
have been deserted for several years ; 
but very recent traces of the rein-deer 
and musk ox were seen in many pla- 
ces. 

On the 2nd of September a star was 
seen, being the first that had been visi- 
ble for more than two months. Two 
days afterwards, namely, on the 4th, 
at a quarter past nine, P. M. the ships 
crossed the meridian of 110 deg. west 
from Greenwich, in the latitude of 74 
deg. 44 min. 20sec. by which they 
were entitled to the reward of £5000. 
In order to commemorate the event, a 
bluff headland that they had just pass- 
ed was called Bounty Cape. On the 
following day they dropped anchor, 
for the first time since quitting the 
English coast, in a roadstead, which 
was called the Bay of the Hecla and 
Griper, and the crews landed on the 
largest of a group of islands, which was 
called Melville Island. “The ensigns 
and pendants,” says Captain Parry, 
‘* were hoisted as soon as we had an- 
chored, and it created in us no erdina- 
ry feelings of pleasure, to see the Brit- 
ish flag waving, for the first time, in 
these regions, which had hitherto been 
considered beyond the limits of the 
habitable part of the world.” 
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the Convention assembled at Philadel- 
phia in the year 1787, for the purpose 
of forming the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States of America ; from the notes 
taken by the late Robert Yates, Esq. 
Chief Justice of New-York, and cop- 
ied by John Lansing, Esq. late Chan- 
cellor of that State, members of the 
Convention: including the genuine 
information laid before the Legislature 
of Maryland, by Luther Martin, Esq. 
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also other historical documents rela- 
tive to the Federal Compact of the 
North American Union. 

Letters from Paris and other cities 
of France, Holland &ce. written during 
a Tour aud Residence in these coun. 
tries in the years 1816, 17, 18, 19, and 
20, with Remarks on the conduct of 
the Ultra Royalists since the Restora- 
tion. By Franklin I. Didier, A. M. 
M. D. &c. 8vu.—New-York. 
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PALESTINE MISSION. 


From the Missionary Herald. 


Extracts from the Journal of Messrs. 
Parsons and Fiske, during a Tour 
tn wisia Minor. 


“ Nov. 7th, at 2, we reached Perga- 
mos, now called Bergamo. Our road 
from Haitvali has been generally level ; 
the icnd verdaut; several flocks of cat- 
tle and sheep in sight; 2or 3 very 
smati villages by the way; and a few 
scaiiered houses. We put up ata pub- 
lic khan, The Bishop’s letter, and an- 
other from a Greek in Smyrna, intro- 
duced us to several persons, whose ac- 

uaintance was of use to us. 

Obtained a guide, (Stathi Spagnuo- 
lo,)‘o show us whatever we might wish 
to see in the town, and its vicinity. He 
had 15 or 20 certificates in Italian and 
English, given him vy travellers, whom 
he had served as a guide. 

Went first to see the ruins of an old 
monastery. The walls are still stand- 
ing, as high as a four story house, and 
perhaps 150 feet long. In it there are 
now several Turkish huts. In passing 
through the town, we found two an- 
cient Greek inscriptions, which we 
copied. Passed an immensely large 
building, formerly a Christian chareh. 
now a Turkish mosque. This ts said 
to be the church, in which the disciples 
met, to whom St. John wrote. 

Wednesday, Nov. 8.—Went up to 
the old castle, north of the town. Vast 
walls are still standing composed prin- 
cipally of granite, with some fine pil- 
lars of marble. The castle includes 5 
or 6 acres of ground and about half 
wav down the hill is a wall, which in- 
cludes several times as much. Within 


the castle are large subterranean reser- 
voirs, Which used to serve for water 
and provisions. Most of the walls are 
evidently not very ancient, and are said 
to be the work of the Genoese. The 
foundations, and a part of the wall, 
seem more ancient; and are said, per- 
haps with truth, to be the work of the 
ancient Greeks. Noticed several Co- 
rinthian capitals, and copied one Greek 
inscripuon. ‘The castle furnishes a 
good viewof the city. North and west 
of it are verdant, mountainous pas- 
tures; south and east a fertile plain. 
Nine or ten minarets speak the power 
of the false prophet. 

Returned from the castle, and went 
to the site of an ancient theatre, west of 
the town. Itis asemicircular cavity, 
in the side of a hill. The semicircle 
measures about 600 feet. Massy walls 
of granite are yet standing. 

Went next to the amphitheatre. It 
isa deep circular valley, formerly no 
doubt filled with rows of seats rising 
one above anoiner to enable the spec- 
tators to witness the fighting of beasts, 
or the destruction of men, on the are- 
na, at the bottom of it. 

Passed by what is said to be the 
tomb of Antipas near the old monaste- 
ry. See Rev. ii. 13. We next visited 
a building, which is called the temple 
of Esculapius. It is a lofty vaulted 
dome, the inside about 40 feet in di- 
ameter; the granite wall about 8 feet 
thick. We remember to have seen It 
somewhere stated, that Esculapius 
once practised physic in Pergamos ; 
that the inhabitants erected a temple 
to him, and offered sacrifices and ador- 
ed him asa god. 

‘here is in Pergamos one syna- 
gogue, one Greek and one Armenian 
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church. At the Greek church we 
found a school of 20 boys taught bya 

riest. Gave one tract to each boy, 
and several to the master, which were 
received, a8 our tracts usually are with 
many expressions of gratitude. — The 
master then went with us to visit the 
other priests. We showed them, in 
the Romaic Testament, the address to 
the church in Pergamos, which one of 
them read. We then gave them a 
Testament, and a number of tracts. 
Visited three other schools, and sup- 

lied them with tracts. One contain- 
ed 25 scholars, another 20, and the 
third asmaller number. Gave one of 
the teachers a Testament, in conse- 
quence of his earnest solicitations. A 
young Greek came to our lodgings and 
bought two Testaments. 

The population of Pergamos is said 
to he about 15,000 ; viz. 1,500 Greeks, 
2 or 300 Armenians, 100 Jews, and the 
rest Turks. The streets are wider and 
cleaner than any we nave before seen 
in Asia. 

As we were about toleavetown,aman 
to whom we had a letter from Smyr- 
na, brought us three fowls for our jour- 
ney, and a letter of introduction to Im- 
manuel, a friend of his, 3 hours on our 
way to Thyatira 

Wednesday, Nov. 8, 1820. At half 
past one we left Pergamos: at three 
we crossed the Caicus, and pursued 
our way along the southern bank, 
through a fertile plain several miles 
wide, with verdant hills on the north 
and south, and several small villages at 
the foot of them. At half past nine 
we crossed the river again, and stop- 
ped for the night at the house of Im- 
manuel. He is a Greek. His house 
stands on the river’s bank, with a mill 
in one end of it. Hesoon told us, that 
our letter of introduction stated that 
we are ministers of the gospel, much 
interested for the Greeks, and carry 
about books for distribution among 
them; adding, that they had lately 
built a church in this neighbourhood ; 
and it would be “a great charity if we 
Would leave a few books here.” We 
ascertained that five, out of ten or 
twelve men about the mill, are able to 
read, and gave them tracts; we also 
gave anumber to Immanuel for the 
priest and others. 

Thursday, 9. Pursued our course 
along the same plain. In four hours 
passed through a considerable village 
falled Soma. The inhabitants are 
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principa!ly ‘Turks—about seventy fam- 
ilies are Greeks. In two hours anda 
half from Soma we reached Kirca- 
gasch, and stopped for «inner. This 
town 1s situated at the foot of a high 
mountain of lime stone, called on the 
maps Temnus, on the south side of the 
plain. It is said to contaiu 10,000 in- 
habitants, viz. 8,000 "Turks, 1,000 
Greeks, and 1,000 Armenians. There 
are eleven mosques, and one Greek, 
and one Armenian church. Leit a 
number of tracts for the Greeks. At3 
o’clock we set out from Kircagasch, 
and pursued our way, at the foot of 
mount Temnus. Passed two small 
Turkish villages. The principal pro- 
ductions in this part of the country are 
grain, cotton, tobacco, and pasturage 
for flocks. Atone time we couvted 
500 cattle together attended by the 
herdsmen and their dogs; in anviher 
flock were about as many goats, and 
in others a still greater number of 
sheep. 


Arrwal at Thyatira. 


At 8 o’clock we reached Thyatira, 
now Akhisar, and put up at a khan. 
Immediately after we arrived, a heavy 
rain commenced. At Pergamos we 
were told, that within a few weeks 
eight men have been killed by robbers, 
at different times, on the road between 
that place and this. We saw a manat 
Pergamos, who was attacked about 
two years ago, on this road, and left 
for dead. He still carries a sear in his 
cheek, in consequence of the wound 
which he then received. All these 
barbarities, however, were perpetrated 
inthe night. We were uniformly told. 
that in the day time no danger is to be 
apprehended. Still our attendants 
showed strong signs of fear ; and it was 
not without difficulty that we persuad- 
ed them to leave Kireagasch with the 
prospect of being out a few hours after 
dark. From all dangers, seen and un- 
seen, God has mercifully preserved us. 
May our spared lives be wholly his. 
We read the address to the church in 
Thyatira, prayed to that God whom 
saints of old worshipped in this place, 
and then retired to rest, commending 
this city, once beloved, to the compas- 
sion of our Redeemer. 


Description of the City. 


Friday, 10. We had a letter of in 
troduction from a Greek in Smyrna to 
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Economo, the Bishop’s procurator, and 
a principal man among the Greeks in 
this town. This morning we sent the 
letter, and he immediately called on us. 
We then conversed some time respect- 
ing the town. He says the Turks have 
destroyed all remnants of the ancient 
church ; and even the place where it 
stood is now unknown. At present, 
there are in the town 1,000 houses for 
which taxes are paid to the govern- 
ment, besides 2 or 300 small huts. 
There are about 350 Greek houses, 
and 25 or 30 belonging to Armenians, 
The others are all Turkish. There 
are nine mosques, one Greek, and one 
Armenian church ; four or five Greek 
priests, and one Armenian. The Greeks 
know something of the Romaic, and 
the Armenians of the Armenian lan- 
guage ; but the common language of 
all classes is Turkish. The Greeks 
write it in Greek letters ; the Armeni- 
ans in Armenian letters. A young Ar- 
menian, who is learning to read it with 
the Turkish letters, called on us, and 
read a little ina Turkish Testament, 
the translation of De Sacy, and we 
gave him one of them. 

Showed our Romaic Testaments to 
Economo. He says they have the 


one, which Mr. Lindsay gave them 
five years ago, and are much pleased 


with it. He then went with us to vis- 
itthe schools. The first is taught by 
a priest, and consists of 50 scholars. — 
The second is taught by a layman, and 
consists of 20. Supplied them with 
tracts. Copied along Greek inscrip- 
tion on a stone erected by Fabius Zo- 
simus, at the tomb of his wife. When 
we returned to our room, alad came 
to us for tracts. He and five or six 
other boys are taught by a priest, and 
do not attend the public schools. Af. 
ter hearing him read a little, and ask- 
ing him a number of questions, we 
eave him tracts for himself and his 
companions. A man, who has a 
school of six children, saw one of the 
tracts which we had given away, and 
sent tous for some. We visited his 
school and supplied his pupils. Gave 
a T’estament to the priests. 

Thyatira is situated near a small riv- 
er, a branch of the Caicus, in the cen- 
tre of an extensive plain. At the dis- 
tance of 3 or 4 miles it is almost com- 
pletely surrounded by mountains.— 
‘he houses are low, many of them 
mud or earth. Excepting the Mos- 
‘em’s palace, there is scarcely a decent 
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house inthe place. The streets arp 
narrow and dirty, and every thing in- 
dicates poverty and degradation, — 
There has been some doubt wheth- 
er Ak-hisar is really the ancient Thya- 
tira. There is a town called Tyra, o, 
Thyra, between Ephesus and Laodi. 
cea, which some have supposed to he 
Thyatira. But we have with us the 
Rev. Mr. Lindsay’s letter, in which he 
gives an account of his visit to the sey. 
en churches. Ak-hisar is the place 
which he called Thyatira, without even 
suggesting any doubt about it. When 
we inquired in Smyrna for a letter of 
introduction to Thyatira, they gave us 
one to this place. The Bishop, priest 
and professors, at Haivali, and the 
priests in Pergamos, and in this town, 
have all spoken of Ak-hisar and Thy- 
atira, as being the same. In the ip- 
scription, which we copied, the place 
is called Thyatira. St. John address- 
ed the seven churches in the order in 
which they are situated, beginning 
with Ephesus and closing with Laodi- 
cea. If Ak-hisar is Thyatira, this or- 
der is complete ; if not, it is broken. 
Saturday, 11. Went tothe Arme- 
nian church, at the time of morning 
prayers. About thirty were present. 


Journey to Sart. 


At 7 we set out for Sardis. Passed 
in sight of 3 or 4 small villages, and at 
half after eleven stopped to dine ata 
village called Marmora. It has four 
mosques and one Greek church with 
two priests. The whole number of 
houses is said to be 4 or 500, of which 
50 are Greek. Gave some tracts to 
one of the priests and to several others. 
At 1 we resumed our journey. At 
2 came in sight of a lane, and made a 
bend around the west side of it. At 
4 we ascended a hill, and saw before 
us an extensive plain, through which 
the Hermus runs, and beyond it mount 
Tmolus extending to the east and west 
as far as the eye could reach. At the 
foot of this mountain stood Sardis, the 
great capital of the Lydian kings, and 
the city of the far famed Croesus.— 
We crossed the plain obliquely bear- 
ing to the east and reached Sardis, 
now called Sart, at half past six, in 10 
hours travel from Thyatira ; course @ 
little east of south. 

Found difficulty in procuring a lody 
ing ; at length put up in a hut occup!: 
ed bya Turk. Tt was abont 10 fee 
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square, the walls of earth, the roof of 


bushes and poles covered with soil and 
grass growing on it. There was nei- 
ther chair, table, bed nor flour in the 
habitation. ‘Toe Turk seemed to live 
principally by his pipe and his coffee. 


A Sabbath in Sardis. 
Lord’s Day, Nov. 12. After our 


morning devotions, we took some 
tracts and a Testament and went toa 
mill near us, where 3 or 4 Greeks live. 
Found one of them grinding grain.— 
Another soon came in. Both were 
able to read. Weread to them the 
2ddress to the church in Sardis, and 
then the account of the day of Judg- 
ment, Mat. xxv. Conversed with 
them about what we read, and then 
spoke of the Lord’s day, sod endeav- 
oured to explain its design, and gave 
them some tracts. We bad our usual 
forenoon service in the upper part of 
the mill; and eould not refrain from 
weeping, while we sung the 74th 
Psalm, and prayed among the ruins of 
Sardis. Here were once a few names, 
which had not defiled their garments ; 
ind they are now walking with their 
Redeemer in white. But, alas! the 
church ag a body had only a name to 
live, while they were in reality dead ; 
and they did not hear the voice of mer- 
ciful admonition, and did not strength- 
en the things which were ready to die. 
Wherefore the candlestick has been 
removed out ofits place. [In the after- 
noon we walked out and enjoyed a 
season of social worship in the field. 
This has been a solemn, and we trust 
a profitable Sabbath to us. Our own 
situation, and the scenery around us, 
have conspired to give a pensive, me!- 
ancholy turn to our thoughts. Ouy 
eye has affected our hearts, while we 
saw around us the ruins of this once 
splendid city, with nothing now to be 
seen, but a few mud huts, inhabited by 
ignorant, stupid, filthy, Turks; and 
the only men, who bear the christian 
name, at work all day in their mill. 
Every thing seems, as if God had curs- 
ed the place, and left it to the domin- 
ion of Satan. 

Brother Parsons is unwell. If one 
of us should be attacked in this place 
with a lingering and dangerous disease, 
it would be only such a trial as we of- 
ten thought of, and mentioned when 
anticipating the mission. Yet sucha 
‘rial would put our faith and our sub- 
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mission to a severe test. The Provi- 
dence and grace of God alone can give 
us comfort and support. 


Ruins of the Place. 


Monday, 15. Went out to view more 
particularly the ruins of the place.— 
Saw the decayed walls of two church- 
es, and of the market, and the ruins of 
an ancient palace. Two marble col- 
umns are standing, about S50 feet high, 
and 6 in diameter, of the Ionic order. 
The fragments of simnlar pillars lay 
scattered on the ground. Chandler, 
who was here about sixty years ago, 
says five pillars were then standing. 
All our guide could tell of the a 
Was, that it was the palace of the king 
daughter. Ascended a high hill to see 
the ruins of the old castle. Some of 
the remaining walls are very strong. 
Copied two inscriptions. 

There is now in Sardis no christian 
family. There are three grist miils 
here, in which 9 or 10 Greek men and 
boys are employed. 'T'o one of these 
we gave a Testament, charging him to 
read it constantly, and remember that 
itis the word of God, and the guide to 
heaven. He bowed, thanked us for 
the gift, and said, “ [ will read it often.” 


Journey to Philadelphia. 


In the afternoon took leave of Sart, 
and went across the plain to see the 
tumuli or barrows on the opposite hill. 
In halfan hour we crossed the Her- 
mus, and in an hour more reached one 
of the largest barrows. It is made of 
earth, tn the form of a semiglobe and 
as nearly as we could measure it with 
our steps, 200 rods in cireumference. 
From iie summit of this, 40 or 50 oth- 
ers were io sight ; most of them much 
smaller. Strabo says, the largest of 
these was built in honour of Halyattis, 
the father of Croesus, and was 6 sta- 
dia, i. e. three quarters of a mile, m 
circumference. 

From these tumuli we went to Tar- 
keny, a village one bour east of Sart 
on the way to Philadelphia. Arrived 
in the evening, and put up with a Greek 
priest. There are about 50 Greeks in 
the village and its vicinity. They have 
a church which was built 10 years ago. 
In the evening, 6 or 7 men came in, 
and we read to them the three first 
chapters of Revelations. Sometimes 
they seemed pleased, and at other 
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times surprised. It all seemed new to 
them. The priest had never seen a 
Romaic Testament before. There is 
no school in his parish, and he says 
very few of his people can read. 

Tuesday, 14. Gave Germanicus, the 
priest, a Testament, and some tracts 
for his flock and for another priest in 
the neighbourhood. At half past sev- 
en set out for Philadelphia. Our road 
lay along the south side of the plain. 
On the north side were several villages. 
In 4 hours, we came to a Greek shop, 
where we took some refreshment, and 
gave tracts to two or three men. 


SUMMARY. 


The missionary establishinent, ainong 
the Cherokees of the Arkansaw, has been 
named Dwienr, ‘in memory of the late 
President Dwight, a distinguished and 
highly revered member of the Board.’ 


Mcthodists.—The session of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held at Paris, Oneida county, N. 
Y. adjourned last week, after a session of 
B days. Twenty-nine ministers were or- 
dained at the session, and reports were re- 
ceived that thirty-five chapels were now 
building within the bounds of the confer- 
ence. 

The subject of the location of the new 
seminary, to be erected under their pat- 
ronage, was acted upon at the session, and 
this place (Ithica) finally decided upon. 
A committee of nine was appointed to 
meet on the 20th inst. to organize, form a 
constitution, and take the necessary mea- 
sures to carry the views of the conference 
into effect.—Rep. Chron. Aug. 1. 


Extract from Rev. Mr. Alden’s Narrative of 
his Mission among the Seneca and Mun- 
see Indians. 

It is a remarkable fact, that two Indians 
by the name of Johnson and Turkey, have 
actually been appointed by the chiefs at 
Cataraugus, to instruct the natives, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, in the christian re- 
ligion! They were both present. Joln- 
son gave an exhortation, urging upon the 
assembly the importance of what had 
been brought to view. He expressed his 
ideas in forcible language as to the mo- 
mentous nature of those thiogs, and bis 
hope that they should persevere in keep- 
ing the Sabbath. He avowed his resolu- 
tion to attend to the duty assigned him by 


_ the chiefs, so long as they should see fit to 


continue him in the office, and tendered 
me his hearty thanks. He tben requested 
me to sing, and pray; and dismiss the 
congregation; Which was accordingly 
‘lone. 

Mr. Hyde, under the patronage of the 


[Aue. 


New-York Missionary Society, with the 
humble but honourable name of a eate. 
chist, delivers regular discourses, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, in the village of his 
residence, and occasionally at Cataraugus 
and Tonnewanta, when a cavaleade of 
nearly twenty of the principal characters 
of his more immediate charge accompa- 
nies him thirty miles, out of respect to this 
faithful labourer in the vineyard, and to 
encourage the hearts and strengthen the 
hands of their brethren, of those reserya- 
tions, in the work of the Lord. 


Education of Females in India.—By e 
late English Magazine, we perceive that 
the plan of educating Hindoo females 
commenced in the last summer, in the 
populous city of Calcutta, under the di- 
rection of the English Baptist Missiona- 
ries. This isthe first school for heathen 
girls established in this city for centuries, 
and with two exceptions, in that extensive 
country, containing * nine times the pop- 
ulation of the British Isles!” A Hindoo 
woman, who was qualified for an instruc- 
tress, had been obtained, a small school- 
room was built as an experiment, and 18 
Hindoo girls had been received as schol- 
ars. ‘The expense is defrayed by a societ 
of young ladies. Nine or ten-other schol- 
ars attended occasionally. Nearly twenty 
were under the care of school-masters, 
making the whole number almost fifty — 
Some Hindoo gentlemen begin to relin- 
quish their prejudices against female edu- 
cation, and freely say, ‘that perhaps girls 
may be able to learn, and that instructing 
them may bea good thing.” Who shall 
set bounds to the efforts of christian be- 
nevolence? Orwho shall limit the power 
of the Almighty, in rescuing from the do- 
minion of ignorance and iniquity, the 
most degraded of our race ?— Watchman. 


The Tuscarora Indians, under the care 
of the ** United Foreign Mission Society,” 
have experienced severe trials through the 
violent opposition of the Chief Longboard, 
tothe gospel. The result has been a sep- 
aration, and departure of the Pagan Party, 
leaving the Christian part in the quiet and 
joyful possession of their privileges. Prob- 
ably many who have gone away undet 
the influence of passion, will ultimately 
return; some have found their way back 
already. The Tribe is now nominally 
Christian. The Sabbath is almost univer 
sally regarded and honored among them: 
not a village in the state, where so large ® 
proportion of the heads of families attend 
preaching. Their attention to the word 
is surprising and encouraging.— Rec. 


The Presbyterian Churches of South: 
Carolina and Georgia have commenced 4 
mission among the Chickasaws. “Its 
opening prospects are flattering. The ne 
cessary buildings are in a state of forward: 
ness, and it is hoped will be soon comple 
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ted. The natives are disposed to assist in 
hearing the burden, as well as very anx- 
ious to send their children to school .-— 
‘Eighteen milch cows, one sow and pigs,’ 
have been already subscribed : no doubt 
the subscription will increase as soon as 
the anticipated benefits of the establish- 
ment are in some measure realized. 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR- 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, acknowledges the receipt of 
$7,131 38 from June 18th to July 17th, 
inclusive, besides various articles for 
different missionary establishments. 
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The Treasurer of the American Ed- 
ucation Society, acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $1,995 95, in the month of 
July. 

The Treasurer of Maine Charity 
School acknowledges the receipt of 
$1,378 66 since the Ist of December, 
1820. Besides this sum “ there have 
been received on subscriptions, and as 
donations, large quantities of clothing, 
and many valuable books. Also, a 
deed from Henry Ladd, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. conveying real estate, 
value unknown; and one from Isaac 
Davenport, of Milton, Mass. securin 
to the seminary a scite for its build- 
ings, estimated at not less than 1,000 
dollars. 





@Ordinations and Fnsrallations. 


June 2ist—-The Rev. Epwarp 
Hitcucock was ordained Pastor of the 
Congregational Church and Society in 
Conway, Mass.—Sermon by the Rev. 
Professor Dewey, of Williams’ Col- 

e. 

July 12th—The Rev. Moses Par- 
MELEE, Was installed Pastor of the 
Church and Society at Stockholm, St. 


Lawrence county, N. Y.—Sermon by 
the Rev. E. Smith, of Hebron. 

July 25th—-The Rev. Lutner 
Hamitton was ordained Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church and So- 
ciety in Taunton, Mass.—Sermon by 
the Rev. Samuel Willard, of Deer: 
field. 





Diew of Public Affairs. 


UNITED STATES. 

The Legislature of Missouri passed 
an act on the 26th of June; in which 
they declare their assent to the condi- 
tion, reauired by Congress in a resolu- 
tion passed during its last session, pro- 
viding for the admission of that state 
into the Union. This fact having been 
authentically communicated to Presi- 
dent Monroe; he has, by his procla- 
mation of the 10th inst. announced the 
assent of Missouri to the said condi- 
tion, and the admission of that state in- 
to the Union. 

On the 17th of July, General Jack- 
son issued his proclamation, dated at 
Pensacola, in which he declares the 
termination of the authority of Spain 
over the Floridas, and the establish- 
ment of that of the United States over 
the same, 


TURKEY. 

The intelligence from Greece is par 
tial and involved in obscurity. Prince 
Y psilanti is said to have interested him- 
self at Terjowischi, and subsequent ac: 
counts inform us of his being at Ter- 
govitz with 10,000 men where he ex: 
pected a speedy attack from the united 
forces of several Turkish commanders. 
Germanuicus the Archbishop of Patras- 
so has pronounced an Allocution ad- 
dressed to the Clergy and faithful of 
Peloponnesus in which after briefly 
reciting some of the cruelties and pro- 
fanations of the Turks, he animates 
his countrymen to arm in the rescue 
of their liberties and to expel their op- 
pressors from the shores of Greece.— 
A spirit of disunion apeers to exist 
among the Greeks and it is said that 
their enemies have gained some advan- 
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tages over them upon the land. Up- 
on the water the Grecian fleet is dec!- 
dedly superiour. On both sides the 
contest is a war of extermimation. The 
afrocities committed in Constantino- 
ple and its empire upon helpless unof- 
fending Archbishops, priests, and oth- 
. Greeks bave exasperated that un- 

happy nation toa similar retaliation. 
Upon the whole we fear that little hope 
can be indulged respecting the issue of 
the contest. 

The spectacle presented in the Pel- 
openvesus and the neighbouring cous- 
try is distressing to ihe patriot, the 
philanthropist, and the christian. If 
oppression in every shape of eruelty, 
and mockery, if ignominy forced upon 
a nation by the edge of the simitar, if 
the loss of all that is free and respecta- 
ble ever warrant resistance, who can 
withhold his ardent wishes and pray- 
ers for the deliverance of Greece. At 
the same time their tyrants are the sup- 
porters of the religion of the false 
prophet; the religion which has inspir- 
ed immense hordes of barbarians and 
butchers to overrun and waste some of 
the fairest portions of the world. Soon 
may the long sighed-for day arrive 
when Greece shall be rescued from the 
slavery of four centuries, and the Ko- 
ran be forgotten amid the blessings of 
His word whose servants are the free- 
men of the Lord. 


SUMMARY. 


By various arrivals, intelligence has 
been received of the death of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. 


Fanueil Hall, Boston, has undergone 
a thorough re pair. A oviteh is cut in 
the wall, in which is deposited a bust 
of the venerable President Adams. 


The Franklin Ship of the line, lying 


at New-York, is bound on a three 
years cruise to the Pacific ocean. It 
is said that she is to survey our North- 
western Coast, 


The bones of Major Andre have been 
taken up underthe direction of the 
British consul, and by the order of the 
Duke of York. They have been pla- 
ced on board a ship of war, which has 
sailed for England. It is intended that 
the bones of this uufortunate man shall 
be interred in Westminster Abbey, 
near the Monument, whieh. menvw 


View of Public Affairs.—Summary. 
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years since, was erected to his meme 
ry. 

It is stated that the ship Cumberlang 
which arrived in the Chesapeak a shor 
time since from the north of Europe, 
brought as emigrani passe hgers, the 
whole population of a Prussian village, 
consisting of their spiritual pastor, and 


about 100 individuals, men, Women and 
children. 


The population of Turkey in En. 
rope may be reckoned at about ten 
millions, viz :—3,504,000 Turks, 300,- 
000 Jews, 2,600,000 Greeks or Helle n- 
ists, 500,000 Bulgarians, 1,370,000 Mol- 
davianus and Wallachians, 67,000 Ar- 
menians, 540,000 Arnauts, 210,000 Al- 
bauians, 450,000 Servians, 80,000 Rait- 
zZians, 250,000 Bosnians, 800,000 Dal- 
matians, and 80,000 Croatians. 


It appears from an article in the Lon- 
don Courier of June 28th, that among 
the institutions which become venera- 
ble, and suffer injury by the lapse of 
time, the Peerage of Great Britain af. 
fords an interesting subject. Looking 
at the annals of nobility from the earlt- 
er ages of English history down to the 
present period, it is surprising to ob- 
serve how many titles once honoura- 
ble and flourishing, have dropped from 
time to time into the gulph of oblivion. 
Such has been the gradual dilapidation 
by defect of heirs, by attainter, and 
much oftner by negtect and consequent 
confusion of tamily pedigree, that not 
iess than perhaps five hundred duke- 
doms, marquisates, earldoms, baronies, 
&c. &e. have descended to the “ tomb 
of all the Capulets."—M. Y. Adv. 


Newspapers.—lIt is, perhaps, not gen- 
erally known how many newspapers 
are printed in this city in the course of 
a week. We have taken the trouble 
to make a rough estimate, which 
our knowledge extends, will not vary 
much from the reality. The jumbe r 
of daily papers issued i ina week is r- 
sing 56,000—if we add the semi-week 
ly papers, the number will excred 89,- 
060 weekly, which is, 4,169,000 a yea! 
The number of newspapers pr! mated 
yearly io this state alone, will exceed 
ten millious. The newspapers printed 
yearly in England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales are estimated at fifty mill- 
ions. Those published in London 
alone are estimated at fifteen millicns 
five hundred thousand.—Jb1d 
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fhe Missionary Herald tor August con- 
tains; ‘A Brief Memoir of the Rev. 
Samuel Worcester, D. D. Senior Pastor 
of the Tabernacle ‘Church, Salem, Ms. 
and Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions.’ From this Memoir, 
we give the following extract : 


Our readers need not be told in what 
manner, or at what time, the American 
Borrd of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions had its origin. The faithful pen of 
our revered associate has recorded, in the 
last letter of considerable length, which he 
ever wrote, the formation and the early 
history of this Society. He recorded it as 

an act of gratitude to God, for his favor 
tothe rising Institution ; and as an attes- 
tation, (the event has proved it to be his 
dying attestation,) to the great truth, that 
trust in God isthe only safe principle of 
micsionary enterprise. 


When the Board was first organized, it 
was little suspected by any one, that iis 
concerns would soon becume so weighty 
and complicated as they actually became, 
or that the duties of Corresponding Seere- 
tary would be so arduous, as they actually 
were. Yet the choice was just as it would 
have been, had ali these things been fore- 
seen. Before the embarkation of the first 
mission in February 1812, there had been 
little opportanity for active labor. No 
funds had been received; no plats of ex- 
tensive operations had been adopted. The 
Secretary however, had not been slumber- 
ing at his post. Always an observer of 
missions, and well acquainted with the 
modern history of attempts to propagate 
the Gospel, he applied himself with new 
diligence to obtaining a correct knowl- 
edge of the heathen world ;—to learning 
the difficulties and discouragements, 
which every missionary society must ex- 
pect to encounter; and to the considera- 
tion of those great motives to action, 
which the steady view of a world lying in 
wickedness wil! impress upon a pious 
mind. 

From 1812 to 1817, the concerns of the 
8oard were increasing in number and in 
interest. Several cases of great delicacy 
occurred ; and the occasions of anxious 
deliberation were much more numerous, 
‘han any person, not intimately acquaint- 
ed with matters of this kind, would ever 
imagine. The labor of maintaining a cor- 
‘espondence with the missionaries ; with 
others, who were preparing to be employ- 
‘din various departments of the missiona- 
‘y work ; with the officers of similar soci- 
‘ties, at home and abroad ; and with pat- 
ons and friends in our widely extended 





country ; must have oceupied much of his 
time. po (o this the weight and Tespon 
sibility of planning and commencing new 
missions ;—of providing for the comfort 
and usefulness of numerous families al- 
ready employed, or to be employed ;—ot 
preparing for meetings of the Board and 
of the Committee ; and of laying before 
the public, at stated intervals, the proceed- 
ings and results, the- hopes and prospects, 
the occurrences, boih adverse and tavour 
able, which bad any Learing on this great 
concern ;—and no one can doubt, that 
great courage and industry were necessary 
to carry a man throng ch these efforts, 
amidst the cares ins seperable from the over- 
sight of a large congregation, and the pub- 
lic consultations (o which reference has 
been made. Yet a vigorous exertion was 
continually sustained, that, while the gen- 
eral operations of the board were going 
forward, parochial duties and services 
should not be neglected. 
At the annual meeting of the Board, in 
September 1817, the Secretary informed 
his associaie that he could no longer con- 
tinue to labor as he had done, intimating, 
at the saime time, that it would be a great 
relief to him, if some other person could 
enter upon the duties of bis office. The 
concerns of the Board were constantly 
multiplying and enlarging. He had fora 
long time been obliged to give up all sea- 
sons of relaxation ; “all that species of in- 
tercourse which ts commonly denomina- 
ted social and friendly, in distinetion from 
the details of important Lusiness, and the 
performance of solemn protessional duty. 
To dispense with his services was out of 
the question ; and the best that the Board 
could do was to propose a measure, which, 
if acceded to by himself and his people, 
should release him from the greater part of 
his parochial duties. ‘This measure could 
not go into immediate operation ; and it 
was not tillthe summer of 1819, that the 
Rev. Elias Cornelius was settled as col- 
league pastor of the Tabernacle church 
and congregation, with the express provis- 
ion, that the senior pastor might devote 
three quarters of his time, without inter- 
ruption, to the missionary cause. In the 
mean while, occasional relief had been 
obtained by means of candidates for the 
ministry, and the kindness of his clerical 
brethren, who appreciated the value of bis 
services. It was a matter of no small diffi- 
culty to gain the consent of an affectionate 
people to an arrangement, which should 
deprive them of so largea share of a be- 
loved pastor’s labois ; and we are warran- 
ted in asserting, that nothing but an enlarg- 
ed regard to the interests of the church, 
and a firm persuasion that the cause in 
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which he was embarked, might well de- 
mand great sacrifices from every profes- 
sed Christian, could have gained so com- 
plete a victory over private attachments 
and personal friendship. To the honor of 
the deceased it should be added, that he 
was never urged to continue in the office 
of Secretary, and to consent toa modifica- 
tion of the pastoral relafion, by any other 
arguments than such as require the follow- 
ers of Christ to surrender their own case 
and advantage, at the call of their Master. 
It was clearly seen by many, and not less 
clearly by our departed friends than by 
others, that a continuance of his labors, on 
the plan proposed, wouid render the sup- 
port of his family more precarious, than if 
he were simpy a parish minister; that it 
would fasten opon him unceasing care and 
toil, exhaust his strength, probably shor- 
ten his life, and leave his family without 
those claims upon the kind and generous 
feelings of his people, which would be 
promptly acknowledged, were his undivi- 
ded services bestowed upon them. All 
this he saw ; and then cheerfully made the 
sacrifice. 

During the remainder of his pilgrimage, 
though able to accomplish much, and that 
ina very effectual manner, his body seem- 
ed gradually falling a prey tu disease. In 
very few instances, we apprehend, bave 
the mental powers been preserved in so 
Vigorous exercise, to the very close of life, 
amidst pain, weariness, extreme debility, 
and the indications of approaching dissolu- 
tion. Before we advert to the closing 
scene, and stand with our readers by the 
side of the recent grave, we shall attempt 
a hasty delineation of those traits, which 
appeared inthe last and highest agency, 
discharged by our departed triend, while 
he remained on earth. 

Here we could not set in pompous array 
if we desired it, a host of brilliant qualities 
which should glare upon the eye ofa stran- 
ger,and fill him with astonishment. Yet 
qualities were not lacking,which will shine, 
we trust, with ever increasing splendor, 
after this world, and all that it contains, 
shall have passed away. Some of these 
were the following : 

In the first place, a deeply felt acknowl- 
edgment that all the success of missions 
must come from God ; or, in other words 
the humility of the Gospel beautifully ex- 
emplified, in reference to the subject of 
missions. ‘There was no leaning to the 
human understanding, as though it were 
able essentially to improve the moral con- 
dition of man ; no incense was burned to 
human sagacity or enterprise, as furnish- 
ing bopes to a suffering and guilty world. 
God was honored as the great and blessed 
Agent, who will accomplish his purposes 
of mercy by such instruments, and in such 
time and manner, as his sovereign wisdom 
shallsee fit. ‘To this humble waiting upon 
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God, was added the most assured conf. 
dence, that what He had promised He wa. 
able also to perform. Nor was the soul left 
to slumber, in the quietude of this genera) 
truth. The confidence was unwaverinc 
that God had promised a day of glory up- 
on earth to the countless descendants of 
Adam, wherever the bounds of their ha)). 
itations may be, or however debased thei; 
present condition. As this day of glory 
was to beam upon the world, in conse. 
quence of human instrumentality, it fol- 
lowed that the missionary cause is not 
second to any other This cause appear. 
ed to possess superlative dignity, and to 
be worthy of the highest services which 
menor angels can render. With senti- 
ments like these was mingled a profound 
view of the deplorable state of the world, 
so far as it remains ignorant of the Gospel. 

The heathen nations, and those parts of 
Christendom, which have little more than 
the name of Christianity, were habitual- 
ly regarded with the tenderest compassion. 

It becomes a man, who is much enga- 
ged in promoting the salvation of his fel- 
low creatures, to lead a life of prayer. In 
this trait of character the deceased was 
eminent. Prayer was his delight, the dai- 
ly nourishinent of his soul, and one of the 
most important means of his superiour 
wisdom. On public occasions, or in pri- 
vate circles, in the family, or with a single 
friend, he was accustomed to pour forth 
his holy desires with great freedom, unc- 
tion, and copiousness. We have good rea- 
son for asserting, that the wakeful hours of 
night were employed, in devising and ma- 
turing plans for the extension of true reli- 
gion, and in boiding communications with 
his Maker and Redeemer. 

Among the most visible and amiable 
traits of his character was a strong attach- 
ment to good men of every class and con- 
dition ; but especially to his brethren in 
the ministry, and all who appeared quali- 
fied to take part in the missionary work. 
Hence it naturally came to pass, that the 
missionaries under the direction of the 
Board were drawn to him by the strong- 
est ties; and by none among his numer- 
ous friends, with the exception of his own 
family, will his death be more tenderly 
mourned, than by the representatives oi 
our churches, the heralds of the cross, now 
in Asia, at the Sandwich Island, and in the 
American wilderness. 

His eminent disinterestedness, the fruit 
of many Christian virtues, and the parents 
of many others, deserves to be mentioned. 
He thought not of himself; he lived not 
for himself. His mind was employed 
about public objects; and he bad neither 
leisure nor inclination for plans, intende 
to promote his own advantage. He even 
forgot his health, when public duties pres- 
sed upon him; and for the discharge of 
these duties, he submitted to labour which 
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no prospeet of emolument would have 
tempted him to undergo. a ; 

These were among the qualities of his 
heart ;—the evidences of that sanctifying 
grace, which had been liberally bestowed 
upon him. The faculties of a superior un- 
derstanding were also necessary to the 
formation of the characier, which he pos- 
sessed. ‘Though always sure to make pro- 
ficiency in any kind of knowledge to 
which he bent his attention, his mind was 
characterized rather by the regularity and 
certainty of its progress, than by the quick- 
ness of its perception, or the rapidity of 
its movements. It was not obliged to re- 
trace its steps; and, as it was always ad- 
vancing, its various attainments were in a 
high degree respectable. Aftera thorough 
education, both classical and professional, 
it had been greatly enriched by useful 
reading ; and had become so habituated 
to employment, that it was easily able to 
accomplish what, to minds less disciplined 
though of equal native powers, would 
have been wholly impracticable. The ac- 
curacy of its conclusions seems to have 
been owing, in a great measure, to careful 
deliberation before an opinion was formed 
orsuggested. A feeble mind, however, is 
often more embarrassed and perplexed, 
the longer it dwells upon conflicting rea- 
sons ; so that no hope can be entertained 
of a well-founded conviction, ina case 
which has once been doubtful. 

In the numerous and various delibera- 
tions of the Prudential Committee, the 
Secretary was always equally ready to 
weigh the reasons of others and to propose 
his own. He did not allow himself to 
form an undue attachment to a measure, 
or an object, merely because he bad hiim- 
self brought it forward. In fixing prinei- 
ples of action, and drawing the great out- 
lines of operations, he proceeded with 
a cautious step; but when these prin- 
ciples were once fixed and these outlines 
drawn, they were permanently estab- 
lished. Patient in his investigations, 
much accustomed to reflection, and per- 
severing in bis exertions, he was admira- 
bly fitted to exert a happy influence in a 
deliberative body ; especially among a se- 
lect number, where all had the same object 
in view, and were solicitous only how 
they might best promote it. On impor- 
tant occasions, where a subject required 
ample discussion, his reasonings and illus- 
trations were exceedingly able and cén- 
vincing. In such cases, his discourse 
flowed on with wonderful regularity, pre- 
cision, and effect; often resembling a 
deliberate composition, when it was in 
fact the extemporaneous production of 
the hour. 

How pleasantly did he and his associ- 
ates transact business tagether. How de- 
lightful the employment to co-operate 
with such a man, for the accomplishment 
“f the most desirable ends, through a suc- 


cession of years. Yet this happiness of 
united and harmonious action,—one of 
the purest sources of enjoyment on this 
side of the grave,—must experience a 
sudden termination. Itis one of the most 
touching reflections of survivors, that they 
could not gather around the bed of their 
dying friend, and catch his parting coun- 
sels. O how would they now value a 
month to be spentin his society ; even 
with the certainty that his stay could not 
be prolonged. On how many subjects 
would they earnestly inguire bis opinion ; 
how joytully would they unite with him 
in seeking the divine guidance; how 
thankfully and tenderly would they re- 
ceive his final benediction. 

We have intimated, that the health of 
our departed friend was greatly impaired, 
for a considerable period before the com- 
mencement of his late journey. His com- 
plaints were not considered as immediate- 
ly alarming, howevertill near the time of his 
embarkation. Even then, it was strongly 
hoped that a voyage anda more genial 
climate, would restore his sinking powers, 
and prolong his invalnable life. ‘The rea- 
sons of this voyage, and its history, have 
been presented to our readers by himself, 
in a manner calculated to make a durable 
impression. Many events occurred, un- 
favourable to his recovery. The passage to 
New-Orieans was extremely boisterous; 
the weather, during his stay there, was 
rainy and unpleusant; and again, after he 
leit Natchez, it was uncommouly cool for 
the season. By these causes, his strength 
was so reduced, that he could not bear the 
fatigues of a journey through the wilder- 
ness. The precise effect of each unpropi- 
tious circuinstance cannot be determined 
by buwan knowledge. As extreme cold 
had an alarming influence upon his health, 
he was himself persuaded that he could 
not survive the winter, in this northern 
climate. 

Our readers have perused his affecting 
letter to the missionaries at Elliot, which 
was published at the close of our last num- 
ber. During astay of twelve days at May- 
hew, be evidently gained some strength 
To the assembled missionaries and assist- 
ants, amounting to twelve beside female 
members of the mission families, he was 
able to impart much valuable counsel. 
On the first Sabbath of his visit, he ex 
borted them with the zeal and affection o* 
an apostle, from Philippians ii, 1—18; on 
the second, he aided in organizing a mis 
sion church, and in the so lonlcletteshen of 
the Lord's Supper. How interesting the 
spectacle! and to how many tender and 
affecting associations will it give occasion 

The next morring he set out for Brain- 
erd; and was accompanied by Mr. Kings: 
bury to Columbus, a distance of eighteen 
miles, where he arrived with little fatigue. 
Dr. Pride, who met him at New-Orleans, 
had been with him for three months, ane 
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443 Obituary.—Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D. 


was about to attend him to the north, was 
taken ill of a fever a hundred miles from 
Columbus. After waiting three days, it 
was found that Dr. Pride could oot pro- 
ceed, and he subsequently returned to 
Mayhew. This must have been a severe 
disappuvintment to both. A stranger was 
hired ; and the weary languishing travel- 
ler proceeded on his way to Brainerd, 
where he arrived sooner than could have 
been expected, considering his weakness, 
and the difficulties of the journey. 

On the 25th of May he was carried, in 
the arms of the missionaries, from his ve- 
hicle to the mission house. Soon after 
his arrival, it was observed to him, (we 
quote from the missionary journal,) that 
‘¢he had got almost through the wilder- 
ness.” Hereplied: “ This may be true in 
more respects than one. God is very gra- 
cious. He has sustained me, as it were by 
miracle thus far, and granted me one great 
desire of my soul, in bringing me to Brain- 
erd; and it it be agreeable to his holy pur- 

oses, that ] should leave my poor remains 
~~ his will be done.’ He said farther, 
“ [ had rather leave my poor remains here 
than at any other place.” 

On the following Sabbath, “the mem- 
bers of the church, and some of the con- 
gregation, were introduced to him, at his 
request ; and being raised in his bed, he 
addressed them in afew words. His ad- 
dress, though short, was peculiarly feeling 
and interesting.” He afterwards request- 
ed that the children might come in. ‘ He 
took each by the band as they passed the 
bed. Having all passed round in proces- 
sion, they stood and sung a hymn. He 
was affected to tears, most of the time. 
After the hymn, he addressed them in a 
most affectionate manner, which, in turn, 
melted them to tears.” 

His complaints became more alarming 
almost daily ; and, on the 2d of June, he 
desired that a letter might be written to 
his wife, of which he dictated apart, giv- 
ing a brief notice of his journey from May- 
hew to Brainerd ; requesting Mr. Hoyt to 
write, as he thought proper, with respect 
to the probable issue of the sickness. 

On the Sth the journal says: ‘ Our 
dear friend is fast going to the eternal 
world. In the morning we gave up all 
hopes of his recovery. For short intervals 
during the day, he has been ina state of 
mental derangement: but, even in this 
state, his mind was employed on the great 
subject of building churches, and extend- 
ing the dear Redeemer’s kingdom. 

‘* 6. During the day he has been insen- 
sible to pain ; and, to a; pearance, spent 
much of his time inpraver. He said, if he 
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were to choose, he had rather go, and be 
with Jesus, than dwell in the flesh. Hp 
did not regret engaging in the missionary 
cause ; but rejoiced that he had been en,. 
bled to do something toward this great o}, 
ject.” 

After an affectionate lamentation, th, 
journal of the 7th records the affictiys 
event, which had been anticipated — 
“ This morning, about 7 o’clock, he cast 
his eves towards heaven; and, smiling 
resigned his spirit to God. Without the 
least apparent pain, or struggle, he fell 
asleep in the arms of Jesus.” 

Two days afterwards the last offices of 
kindness were performed ; a procession 
tollowed the corpse to the grave ; and Mr 
Hoyt preached a funeral sermon from 
Psalm cxii,6. The righteous shall be ix 
everlasting remembrance. 

Thus departed from this life a distin- 
guished servant of the Lord Jesus, who 
had lived for many years with his eye in- 
tent on heaven, and who brought down 
blessings on his fellow men, by his disin. 
terested services and his fervent prayers 
highly honoured in the circumstances o! 
his death ;—on missionary ground bearing 
his last testimony to the glory of the mis. 
sionary cause ; surrounded by bis breth. 
ren engaged in this divine employment, 
and by a church gathered from pagans oj 
the wilderness under his own superinten- 
dence ; the hymns of converted Chero. 
kees vibrating in his ear, asa prelude to 
the song of Moses and the Lamb. 

Who that contemplates the preceding 
character, and especially who that was in 
timately acquainted with the original, 
does not see the exalting and purilving 
tendency of the cause of missions? Whos 
other cause is so grand in its extent, so ve 
neficent in its design, so sure in its issu 
so glorious in its triumphs? Comparec 
with the mighty interests of the kingdon 
of Christ, the concerns of earthly mon 
archies are smalland trifling. It is indee 
wonderful, that feeble men, with they 
sins and imperfections, should be employ 
ed in a work, which might weil occup' 
the powers of seraphs and archangels.— 
Since, however, it has pleased God tc 
make some ot our race the instruments © 
his mercy to others, we might well con 
clude that a faithtul discharge of such an 
office would conduce to the highest eleva- 
tion of the human character. So indeed 
we find it. the names of Brainerd 
Swartz, Buchanan, Martyn, stand as me- 
morials of i!lusirious virtue. With these. 
and such us these, the pame of Worces 
TER will be inscribed, as an example | 
future cenerations 
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